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PREFATORY NOTE 


HE aim of this book is quite simple. 

It is not a book of theory. It is an 
attempt to explain the various problems 

of interior decoration in simple terms that can 
be appreciated and understood by the average 
woman or man about to decorate their home. 

Many of the colour schemes and furniture 
arrangements are merely suggestions. One can- 
not please all tastes. One can only try to guide 
and stimulate the ideas and taste of others. 

In assembling the illustrations and drawings, 
I owe a special debt to my friend the artist, 
A. Costa, who took such pains to interpret my 
ideas, and my thanks are due to the architects 
and interior decorators for permission to use 
photographs of their work. 

I am also indebted to Messrs. B. Altman & 
Co., New York, and to House and Garden, for 
permission to use photographs of my own work. 
Finally, I am deeply grateful to Mrs. Darcy 
Braddell for the help and advice she has given 
me for the chapter devoted to the kitchen. 
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CHAPTER I 


HOME FINDING 


RDERS to view. “‘Flat to let-—one bed- 
() room, two reception rooms, kitchen and 

bathroom”? ; ““A charming small unfurnished 
house with all modern conveniences”’; “A large studio 
apartment”—the heap of printed white slips lie 
in disordered piles about my writing-desk. 
The house-agents’ orders to view make ,every- 
thing sound so desirable, yet in reality there 
is nothing more difficult than finding a new 
home. 

Why is it that now, when I have finally 
decided to leave my flat where I have lived for 
some years, each room suddenly takes on a new 
charm? The bare walls, despite their faded 
appearance and stripped of all their well-known 
pictures and ornaments, appear so friendly. I 
suddenly forget all the petty annoyances that 
have troubled myexistenceduring the past years. 
All those unforeseen domestic catastrophes— 
such as water-pipes going wrong, uncontrollable 
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draughts, and distracting noises—are forgotten, 
and I am overwhelmed with a sudden sense of 
loss. Instead, I remember a high golden-yellow 
room softly gleaming with light, where on the 
far wall hangs a painted screen floating like a 
cloud in a Chinese painting; I am sitting again 
in the small dining-room with its beige-pink 
walls panelled in squares of sycamore wood- 
paper, and, over the mantelpiece, one of my 
favourite pictures—a coloured lithograph of a 
Picasso still-life with its black sculptured head, 
a mandolin and sheets of music lying across a 
vivid Spanish red fabric. 

I recall dim London evenings when I would 
look out of the tall windows in the living-room, 
and watch the trees in the square outside gently 
sway against the sky—that strange evening sky 
tinctured with the glare of electric lights. Or 
those warm summer nights when the square was 
full of flowers and the soft London sky was 
streaked with peach bloom. Dear rooms! They 
have known and seen so much. Small casual 
gatherings of friends, the fugitive happiness of 
a love affair, secret joys and anxieties. They 
have known them all, and now, denuded of 
all furniture, in some subtle manner they 
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still breathe forth something of one’s own 
personality. 

To-day it is all over. Useless to sentimentalize 
over the past—the lease is up and cannot be 
renewed, and I must go and find a new home. 

Looking through the agents’ lists, I am struck 
by the note of optimism that runs through 
them all. Each address sounds the perfect new 
home. Everything appears so easy, and yet 
already a few days of house- and flat-hunting 
have taught me that most house-agents are 
unreliable and prospective landlords hard and 
unfeeling. “‘A large light lwing-room’’ in‘ actual 
fact is a gaunt bare space with ugly windows 
facing on to a gloomy city yard, and the 
“practical modern flat” discloses itself at the top 
of innumerable stairs. 

I think one of the chief difficulties of moving 
is that until one sees the perfect new flat or 
house there is complete indecision as to what 
one really wants. 

What is the ideal modern home? I am still 
uncertain, and yet probably I have written as 
much about contemporary interior decoration 
as any other writer. Shall it be old or modern, 
or a combination of the two styles? I think the 
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whole conception of what a modern home 
should be like has become so elaborate and 
complicated that most people are bewildered 
by all the conveniences and little luxuries at 
their disposal. 

Shall we be “functional” or traditional? 
Certain enthusiasts would have us living in 
great “functional” blocks of apartments with 
immense wide metal windows and white walls, 
and rooms furnished with the minimum of 
metal furniture. Incidentally, how the advanced 
advocates of architecture and “‘Art in Industry” 
love the word ‘‘functionalism.” For them it 
reduces beauty and sentiment to cold common 
sense, and glorifies the efficiency of the machine. 
Le Corbusier’s dictum that ‘“‘the house should be 
a machine to live in” becomes a concrete fact. 
Yet cannot modern decoration and architecture 
be elegant and beautiful as well as practical? 

At the other extreme are the unhappy com- 
promises with the past—those rambling blocks 
of flats built in the Tudor style, with their wood 
beams pathetically pretending to be antique, 
and their bright red bricks vainly attempting 
to obtain the mellowness of age! 

Perhaps the decorative style of the future will 
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be a compromise between these two extremes. 
Maybe we shall evolve a style using the best of 
the past with that of the present. Chippendale 
did not disdain using Chinese designs when he 
needed a new inspiration for his furniture, and 
the Adam brothers quite openly went to Italy 
for some of their best creations. 

But to return to the question of my own 
house-hunting. What do I require of my new 
home? I will sample some more of the ‘‘orders 
to view” lying on my desk, and approach the 
problem with an open mind. 

The first slip tells me about a new block of 
flats called “Futura Court.” 

“Futura Court” is very centrally situated. It 
is within easy reach of the shops and theatres. It 
rises above the surrounding street like the prow 
of a great ship, with its circular cement and 
windowed front glistening with modernity. The 
flats are built round a courtyard in which is 
planted a symmetrical group of young trees. 
The entrance is simple and imposing, and I 
like the spacious feeling of the hall. Two 
magnificently-uniformed porters rush forward 
to attend to me. Slightly overwhelmed, I ask 
about the flats to let, and show my agent’s 
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slip. “Yes, there is a flat to let. One large 
living-room, a bedroom, kitchen and_bath- 
room.” We go up in the lift, until we reach 
the sixth floor. The lift door slides quietly open 
on to a long corridor painted cream. At one 
end is Flat D—the flat I am to inspect. 

The small entrance hall has been left with 
plain white walls, and a hall table of white 
painted wood has been built along one wall. 
Trying to be practical, I ask about cupboard 
space, and am shown two large built-in cup- 
boards for coats and hats. Satisfied with the 
answer; we now enter the living-room. This is 
a large square-shaped room with a window 
stretching across one whole wall, beyond which 
there is a small balcony. “A balcony?” I 
exclaim; the attendant smiles—‘‘All the flats 
have them.” I walk across the bare white room 
and open the window. Outside the sun is 
shining, and the streets glisten in the clear light. 
Standing there I imagine how pleasant it would 
be to sit out there in the warm summer evenings 
—but then I have the faculty of imagining 
what empty flats and houses would look like if 
I lived in them! 

So I go back into the living-room, and 
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admire the built-in bookshelves and cupboards, 
and gratefully receive the information that all 
the rooms are centrally heated. The bedroom 
leads off this room and overlooks the central 
court, so that one is protected from street noises. 
Naturally the kitchen and bathroom are models 
of modern efficiency with all the latest labour- 
saving devices, and soon my tour of inspection 
Is Over. 

After asking the rent, which is reasonable, I 
go down to the foyer, where I tell the letting 
agent: “I will let you know to-morrow—I must 
think it over.” | 

Outside I ask myself: “Do I really want to 
live there?” Quite frankly, I do not know. 
Should I tire of all this bright efficiency; should 
I feel crowded into a barrack, living in this 
huge modern block? 

Taking out my agents’ slips, I resolve to view 
some other places first before deciding. 

An order to view a small house attracts my 
attention: “‘A small old-fashioned house with a 
garden.” It sounds alluring. I hail a taxi, and 
go on in my search for a home. 

A stillness broods over Acacia Row. The 
pavements are deserted, and the road is full of 
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dancing shadows as the sunshine filters through 
the branches of the acacia-trees that are planted 
on each side of the road. The houses themselves 
are two-storey, and are late Georgian with 
white-painted doors, standing out vividly against 
the old red bricks. A small plot of grass lies in 
front of each house, and the whole street seems 
far removed from the rest of the city. 1 wander 
along the quiet row of houses searching for 
Number g, which at last I find. It is overrun 
with Virginia creeper, and the square-paned 
windows have a neglected air. Still, the house 
has charm. I go up the paved path and ring 
the front-door bell. There is a long pause—no 
answer. I ring again impatiently, and at last, 
after repeating this several times, I hear a 
shuffing inside and the door is opened by a 
charlady. 

“Can I see over the house?” 

“What ?” 

“Can I see the house >?” 

Patiently I show the woman my order to 
view. Peering at it blindly she laughs, and 
pointing to her ear mumbles “Deaf,” and, 
motioning me into the darkened hallway, closes 
the door behind me. 
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The hall is panelled, but painted an ugly 
dark brown. Like most small Georgian houses, 
this one has been built with the hall in the centre 
and a room on each side. A small but finely 
carved staircase leads to the next floor, and at 
the half-landing a tall eighteenth-century window 
looks on to a neglected back garden. Shuffling 
about, the charlady explains the position of the 
various rooms. Opening a door on the right of 
the hallway—‘“Living-room,” she announces. 
This room, too, is panelled, but covered with a 
hideous brown varnish. The wood floor is 
covered with dust, and cobwebs hang ‘about 
the window. Still, the room has fine proportions 
and a lofty ceiling which I like. The dining- 
room on the other side is similar in shape, 
except that it has two carved built-in china 
corner cupboards. I lift up the window and 
notice that the ledge is badly warped. “‘Draughts 
in winter,” I think to myself. 

Upstairs the sunlight filters across the landing, 
touching the worn panelling with mottled gold, 
and emphasizes the handsome carved mouldings 
round the doors. But what a sad and neglected 
air broods over this house! I push open one of 
the bedroom doors, and wonder who first 
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dreamed of, and created, this elegant room 
with its Adam fireplace and windows that 
overlook the acacia-trees. 

A smell of dirty old clothes and a shuffling 
on the stairs remind me that I am not alone, 
and in a moment the old charlady bursts in to 
say: ‘“There’s a bathroom next door.” I follow 
her, curious to find out what kind of bathroom 
it will be. It must have been a powder-closet 
when the house was first built, for even now it 
has a certain dejected elegance, but the bath- 
tub is old and red with rust. The bare floor- 
boards creak, and I can see cracks of light 
showing round the high window. Of course it is 
comparatively easy to remedy such deficiencies 
-—a few coats of paint would bring life to these 
old panelled rooms. I can see them looking 
lovely, furnished with good furniture and soft 
gleaming modern fabrics: I feel tempted, but 
am still undecided. The charlady seems to 
sense my indecision, and begins a long account 
of all the many advantages of the house; and I 
leave the entrance hall with her mumbling speech 
in my ears. 

I walk down through the deserted street, and 
an air of undisturbed peace still broods over 
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the whole scene. The sun is shining through the 
acacias, and the stillness of late summer hangs 
over it all. 

Days go by, and my search continues. Torn 
between a choice of the new or the old, I 
have decided that neither “Futura Court” nor 
“Acacia Row” is what I really want, and so I 
go on visiting house-agents. 

Then one day Fate takes a hand in my 
affairs. I am having tea with a great friend of 
mine, a lady called Mrs. Knole. Mrs. Knole 
was a famous Edwardian hostess in her day, 
and yet she is still one of the most modern- 
minded women I know. Tall and commanding- 
looking, her face remains unmarred by age, the 
slight wrinkles emphasizing the wise quality 
of the eyes that are still eager and alert, 
but the mouth is curved in a gentle smile 
that seems to bear witness to secret under- 
standing and the experience of past sorrow. 
Wise and generous, yet aloof, there is some- 
thing Sibylline about her as she sits at the head 
of her tea-table pouring out tea in her elegant 
but slightly old-fashioned drawing-room. The 
white hair is neatly braided round her head, 
and her black velvet afternoon tea-gown, 
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against which gleam ropes of pearls, all 
seem to harmonize with the background. 
Here time stands still, and the graciousness 
of the past is allied with the vitality of the 
present. 

“IT don’t seem to have seen you for a 
long time,” she remarks, passing me a cup of 
tea. 

“No, I’m afraid I’ve neglected you. But I’ve 
been house-hunting.” 

“Indeed! You did not tell me that you were 
moving.” I feel reassured when I see her 
slow ‘Edwardian smile, which subtly hides 
mockery and understanding in its apparent 
sweetness. 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, it’s a long story ...” and soon I 
begin to pour out the story of all my home- 
finding difficulties. She listens attentively, her 
face alive with that sympathetic attention that 
she learnt at the feet of George Moore and 
Frank Harris. At last the tale of my hopeless 
Odyssey is finished. 

‘‘My dear, is that why you’ve been looking 
so sad all the afternoon?” she remarks. “Finding 
a new home! It is always so difficult. I remem- 
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ber when I had to leave Berkeley Square, and 
moved to this little house. Would you believe 
it, we had a black cat that refused to demean 
herself and move to less distinguished quarters!”’ 

We laugh. “Really, you’re incorrigible,” I 
add. “You can’t even take my problems 
seriously !”” 

“Oh yes, I can.” 

“Well, give me some good advice.” 

‘““My dear, the trouble with you is that you 
cannot make up your mind what you want.” 

“Oh yes, I can.” 

“No, at the moment you’re balancing your 
choice between a modern apartment building 
and an old-world house. In reality you don’t 
want either.” 

“Then what do I want?” 

Mrs. Knole leans back and pauses thought- 
fully, and then announces calmly: 

“What you need, my child, is a maisonette.” 

‘“‘A maisonette ?” 

“Of course, and I know the very thing for 
you. My friend Alice Fane has just converted 
her large house into a suite of maisonettes. I 
believe there are three of them. Why don’t you 
go and look at them?” 
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“T still don’t quite see why you think a 
maisonette is the solution for me.” 

“Don’t you? Well, then, PI explain it to 
you. By having a maisonette you will be com- 
promising between the new and the old. If you 
take one, you will still be living in a com- 
paratively old-fashioned house. You can go 
upstairs to your bedroom; you can still have 
your sense of privacy, and at the same time 
you will have central heating, constant hot 
water, and all the other modern luxuries for 
which you long.” 

“When do you think I could look at these 
maisonettes ?”’ 

“To-morrow. I'll ring up Alice Fane now, 
and arrange it all for you.” 

“What should I do without you?” I exclaim. 

‘““That’s what my men friends always say,” 
she replies. 

The butler comes and takes the tea-things 
away. He draws the curtains across the great 
bay window, and soon I take my leave of 
Mrs. Knole as she sits in front of the fire, her 
hands busy with her petit point whilst she 
smilingly reflects on the eternal helplessness of 
all her menfolk. 
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Of course, I decide to take the maisonette 
the next day. It was inevitable. Mrs. Knole is 
like that—she can always give others such 
sound advice. 

The maisonette in question is really what I 
need. It is situated in a quiet square just off 
the busy section of the town, without being too 
far away. 

The house itself is solidly built and faced in 
cream stucco—substantial without being too 
old-fashioned. A wide double front door painted 
crimson gives on to a lofty hall, and the entrance 
to my new home is on the right. Going in one 
enters a square-shaped hall, and opposite the 
door is the staircase leading to the next floor. 
On the left is the door leading into the living- 
room, and next to it is the dining-room. The 
kitchen is situated in the passage leading off 
the staircase. Up the stairs directly over the 
living-room is the principal bedroom, with the 
guest-room next door. Along the corridor is 
the bathroom and a small maid’s room. How- 
ever, I am anticipating. 

I have made my choice and found myself a 
new home. A sea of troubles lies before me. 
Moving, redecoration, lighting, furniture ar- 
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rangements—these are the problems that now 
have to be faced. At the moment I shall cast 
them all lightly aside. But in my heart I know 
that I shall soon be calling on my friend Mrs. 
Knole for some more advice. 
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I MAKE MY DECISION 


G ITTING in my dismantled living-room, 


surrounded by a multi-coloured group of 

fabric patterns, samples of paintwork, 
and small squares of carpet, I begin to reflect 
on all the different ways in which I can decorate 
my new home. The thought occurs to me that 
it is difficult enough to find a place in which to 
live, but ironically it is even harder to decide 
how it should be decorated. 

To-day there are so many different styles 
from which to choose, and such a wealth of 
new materials and fabrics to use, that, whereas 
in the past every house was decorated in a 
similar style, the sheer variety of material 
available makes a personal decision even more 
difficult than it used to be. 

Personally, I feel that most women make the 
great mistake of being influenced by prevailing 
fashions. So few people seem to have the 
courage of their own taste. I am convinced that 
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a successful scheme of decoration can only be 
achieved when it is guided by one’s own prefer- 
ences and dislikes. For example, a few years 
ago several of the leading decorators launched 
the “‘all-white” colour scheme: immediately 
every fashionable woman followed suit, and an 
“all-white” room became indispensable in each 
smart new interior. I myself have no quarrel 
with the “all-white” scheme provided it is used 
with discretion, but when architects and decora- 
tors begin furnishing and decorating an entire 
house in this manner, it seems to me that 
not only are they limiting the scope of their 
decorative capabilities, but they are destroying 
any likelihood of creating an interior that has 
any warmth or colour. Again, some years before 
this “‘all-white” invasion there was a Spanish 
and Italian vogue, and numerous apartments 
and houses were cluttered up with heavy and 
elaborately over-gilded furniture which looked 
magnificent in its original setting, or in 
southern climates such as California, but was 
entirely incongruous when put against a low- 
ceilinged modern background. 

Of course, there are many people who do 
not feel that they are equipped to decorate and 
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design a home for themselves, and for such 
people there are always good interior decorators 
available to advise them; but I do think that 
we should see many more interesting schemes 
of decoration if the owners themselves would 
have a little courage and experiment for them- 
selves. 

One of the chief criticisms to be levelled at 
this modern age is that people have become 
mentally lazy. Their intelligence is drugged by 
daily journalism, radio and films, and they no 
longer have the initiative to think and hold 
opinions of their own. 

The most important asset one can possess 
when approaching the problem of interior 
decoration is that of imagination, but how few 
people when confronted with an empty room 
can visualize it furnished? In fact, most women 
when they are decorating a room do not even 
try to imagine what it might be like when 
finished. And yet “all beauty is in perception or 
imagination.” Imagination opens out our minds 
to new vistas, it can clothe bare walls with 
colour, and fill an empty space with harmonious 
forms. So let us use this talisman at our com- 
mand and attempt to make even the simplest 
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modern interior full of good design and beauty, 
remembering Addison’s dictum ‘‘Everything 
that is new or uncommon raises a Pleasure in the 
Imagination, because it fills the Soul with an 
agreeable surprise, gratifies its Curiosity, and 
gives it an Idea of which it was not before 
possest. .. . There is nothing that makes its 
Way more directly to the Soul than Beauty, 
which immediately diffuses a secret Satisfaction 
and Complacency through the Imagination. . . .” 

To return to the question of interior decora- 
tion, I myself feel that there are two approaches 
to this problem. Either one must be courageous 
and attempt to create one’s own background, 
or alternatively one must throw oneself on the 
mercy of the good taste and ideas of a skilled 
interior decorator. When designing or creating 
a room it is no use being “muddle-headed.” 
Too many people commence to furnish a room 
by placing one or two pieces of furniture into it 
which they themselves like, and then by a vague 
assembly of decorative objects they hope to 
create a harmonious whole. Such a system is 
invariably doomed to failure. One must be 
orderly in one’s mind when one is planning, 
and I have found from past experience that the 
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simplest way of evolving a scheme is to fix one’s 
attention on one central object, provided of 
course this object is either a work of art or of 
fine quality and design. For instance, many a 
lovely room has been designed round the 
colours drawn from a painting hanging on one 
of the walls. 

Successful interior decoration can be inspired 
in so many simple ways. A fine old Chinese 
screen, with its soft golden clouds, and white 
and crimson peonies rambling over bamboo 
trellises, or an old Persian plate with its vivid 
pattern of green and crimson flowers or a pale 
turquoise ground, or the brittle beauty of 
antique Venetian glass—each of these contains 
the germs of numerous colour combinations. In 
fact, an interesting room could be built round 
any of the above objects by merely dissecting 
the colours, and using these with other tones 
that blend with them. 

Some rooms are decoratively successful be- 
cause they have been cleverly lit; others rely on 
the soft gleam of satin, or a group of fresh 
flowers cleverly arranged, for their effect. Con- 
trast can be achieved by using the varying tones 
of modern woods, and the metallic glitter of 
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cellophane and chromium can light up the 
otherwise deadness of an “all-white” back- 
ground. But first, one must know how to choose 
and use all the materials at one’s command, 
and this is where the all-important question of 
taste obtrudes itself. 

The average man and woman is capable of 
having good taste, but so few make any effort 
to cultivate this rather elusive quality. Taste is 
an instinct which lies dormant in most people, 
but it could be awakened if they had the 
courage or the imagination to cultivate it. 
To-day the world seems to have forgotten that 
the understanding of art is not merely achieved 
by inheritance, but by a gradual cultivation of 
the gift of appreciation. Very few people under- 
stand modern painting until they have taken 
the trouble to learn the foundations from which 
this movement springs, and modern decoration 
would be infinitely more beautiful and satis- 
factory if the exponents who practise it would 
take the time to learn something of the historical 
background and motives from which it is 
derived. How many people when they are 
decorating a house or apartment bother to go 
to one of the great museums and study the 
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decoration of past centuries? Yet here lies the 
experience of ages from which to draw inspiration. 

Modern interior decoration is not really new. 
Many contemporary structures and the most 
daring of modern colour schemes can be found 
in the great decorative designs of Ancient Mexico 
and the East, and even in Tuscan architecture 
one can find the forerunners of the modern 
skyscraper. In the same manner it Is an in- 
teresting study to trace how world events of the 
past have influenced great decorative styles— 
the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt brought back 
ideas which launched the Empire and Regency 
styles, and earlier still the emissaries of the 
distant Court of China stirred the imagination 
of the eighteenth-century French Courts, and 
produced the chinotserie of Boucher, Cochin, 
and the English Chippendale. 

Many leading exponents of modernism have 
made the mistake of breaking with tradition 
and the past. In the reaction against nineteenth- 
century bad taste they turned their backs on 
all past artistic experience, and intoxicated with 
the unlimited power of modern machinery and 
modern materials they cried: ‘We shall create 
a modern style—new forms, new designs, and 
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new shapes. What do we care for the great 
masters of the past ? ‘They can teach us nothing!” 
And so the modern movement was born—a 
poor orphan bereft of any artistic heritage. Do 
not think that I decry the modern movement 
in interior decoration. I have always been one 
of its most enthusiastic upholders, but it would 
be blind and unfair not to recognize its many 
shortcomings. Styles are not suddenly created— 
they evolve slowly—and we have made the 
mistake of being too hasty and impatient. Styles 
of interior decoration reflect the thoughts and 
manners of the society for which they are 
created. At this time we are bewildered by the 
new age, we are unsettled in our philosophies 
and thoughts, and this unrest is reflected in 
our furniture, none of which compares with the 
best examples produced by the French and 
English eighteenth-century schools. However, 
we have produced fabrics, lighting, carpets, 
china and glass that hold their own with the 
past, so let us be patient and persevere. Do not 
ignore the past; it still can help you in your 
schemes of decoration without influencing your 
taste too much. Every modern painter has to 
learn his craft at the feet of some old master, 
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so why should architects and interior decorators 
ignore their example? 

A brief anecdote will illustrate my point. 
Recently I was invited to organize and design 
an exhibition of modern decoration. Seeking 
new ideas I visited the museums, but strangely 
enough a chance visit to an antique dealer 
provided me with one of my happiest inspira- 
tions. Visiting his dusty old shop I had searched 
in vain through all the usual knick-knacks for 
some attractive object, and was about to leave 
when the old man asked: “Are you interested 
in Wedgwood, sir?” On my replying that I was, 
he led me up some dark stairs to a small upper 
room. “It is quite a collection!” he remarked 
apologetically. All round the room were shelves 
on which stood a fine assortment of all the 
styles produced by the eighteenth-century potter. 
Tall graceful urns, made in the pale Wedg- 
wood green and decorated with classical figures 
in white, stood beside black vases, and in one 
corner stood a beautiful black head of “Paris” 
—a copy of an old Greek statue. And scattered 
across a table in the centre of the room was a 
collection of Wedgwood plaques and medallions. 
I was immediately attracted by the soft blue 
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and white, the magenta pink, and the rare 
biscuit-yellow tones of these pieces. Here, in 
these small fragments, was the elegance and 
refinement of English eighteenth-century art. 
What a pity that to-day they were useless! 
However, I was drawn by the soft colours and 
the exquisite modelling on the plaques, and as 
they were very inexpensive I bought them and 
carried them off home. 

A few days later I was looking at my pur- 
chases when the thought occurred to me: ““Why 
couldn’t I use these medallions in a modern 
room?” The soft Wedgwood tones lent them- 
selves to the modern interior, and so the idea 
grew in my mind that it might be possible to 
reintroduce decorative pieces by Wedgwood 
into a contemporary setting by using the Wedg- 
wood colours as backgrounds. 

Without departing from the Wedgwood tradi- 
tion, I then designed four rooms in these new 
colour combinations. A living-room was exe- 
cuted in soft Wedgwood green and white; an 
entrance hall in Wedgwood pink and black, 
and a dining-room in Wedgwood yellow with 
ornamental black and white urns built into the 
mantelpiece. 
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In order to achieve perfect harmony I had 
plain fabrics such as satin dyed to match these 
colours. On Plate 6 and Plate g you can see 
two of these rooms. 

The Wedgwood bedroom with its specially 
dyed satin curtains and carpets, its dead-white 
wall edged with blue, and the small fluted fire- 
place with three blue and white Wedgwood 
plaques inset, was particularly successful. 

I only mention this story to illustrate how 
easy it is to draw inspiration for colour schemes 
from the best art of the past. 

All these reflections lead me to the immediate 
question: “What do I require of my new 
home?” First, the schemes of decoration must 
be restful and harmonious. When I enter the 
hallway of my new maisonette I want to feel 
an atmosphere of tranquillity and soothing 
colour around me. I do not wish to be disturbed 
by restless detail and ornament. As the hall is 
quite small the scheme must be simple, but I 
shall avoid the use of white or cream, as I have 
found from past experience that such a_ back- 
ground tends to become monotonous. No, I 
shall have to invent another colour combina- 
tion for the entrance hall. Then, passing into 
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the living-room. What shall I do with this 
pleasant empty room with its two windows that 
fill the whole interior with sunshine and light? 
A period scheme is out of the question, although 
I have often thought that I should like to live 
in an eighteenth-century white-and-gold draw- 
ing-room with three or four square-panelled 
windows reaching to the parquet floor, and the 
room discreetly filled with carved gilt Louis XV 
furniture covered in old floral brocades; but 
such formal elegance belongs to another age, 
and I know that I should tire of it. One can 
only ‘indulge in such extravagances if one is 
enormously rich. For then when one tires of 
one kind of setting one can move on to another. 
It is ironical that in all periods of great taste 
the spirits that created them soon wearied of 
their creations, and were for ever demanding 
new ideas and sensations. The supreme example 
of this intellectual ennui was the Court of 
Louis XV and Madame de Pompadour, who 
only found life bearable by moving incessantly 
from one castle and palace to another. ‘They so 
soon tired of the exquisite décors with which 
they were continually surrounding themselves. 
In vain did a vast corps of artists work for their 
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artistic enjoyment and amusement. The cour- 
tiers and ladies had become too civilized—they 
appreciated art and form too well to enjoy 
it. The element of grateful surprise was no 
longer there. No! Modern times demand a 
simpler and less formal setting. So my living- 
room must be pleasantly simple and comfort- 
able, with possibly one or two fine objects or 
pictures to lend it distinction. This does not 
mean that the room should be dull and unin- 
teresting. I feel that interior decoration should 
be approached a little like an artist about to 
execute a picture. It is painting and composition 
on a larger scale. The materials and colours at 
hand are wider and more varied than the 
painter’s palette, but each house-owner should 
try and create his own portrait in his environ- 
ment. Certain personalities demand a simple 
background. It would be absurd to place a 
farmer and his wife in an ultra-modern setting, 
and in the same way a smart woman would 
appear false in an old beamed cottage interior. 

However, I am digressing from my subject 
too much. We must return to the practical side 
of how to begin planning the schemes for my 
new rooms. 
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Past experience has shown me that before 
designing a scheme of decoration it is advisable 
to make some sort of rough plan of the rooms. 
It does not matter how amateurish are these 
diagrams as long as they present the approxi- 
mate shape and size of the room, the position 
of the doors, fireplaces, and windows. 

Once the diagrams and plans are made, then 
a visit to the new flat or house is advisable. 
Practically no two rooms are uniform, and these 
plans will in some way determine the manner 
in which they can be furnished and decorated. 

For instance, an awkward corner in a room 
or a recessing wall may compel you to adapt 
your scheme to fit it. Sometimes the windows 
are unusually placed, or bow-shaped, and here 
again they must play an important part in any 
room in which they are situated. At other times 
such fittings as radiators have to be considered 
and some scheme of concealment planned. 

When you have determined the rough outline 
of your rooms it is then advisable to draw up 
some kind of floor plan for each room. In cases 
where you already own old pieces of furniture 
such a procedure will prove invaluable. An 
example will illustrate what I mean. Suppose 
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you possess a fine antique screen or an old 
carved cabinet, and you wish to use them in 
your living-room. Take your floor plan, and 
then try to decide which is the most suitable 
place for it to go. If you do this, it will savea 
great deal of trouble later on, and will spare 
you such incidents as having the lighting points 
altered after the walls and woodwork have been 
painted. In fact, the more you can plan your 
rooms before they are actually decorated, the 
more trouble and expense you will save. 

Consequently, now that I myself am about 
to begin dealing with the practical details of 
interior decoration, the first thing that I do is 
to revisit my new home, taking with me rough 
plans and diagrams of each room. 

There is always something rather forlorn and 
sad about empty rooms, but even during this 
visit stray schemes and ideas begin to germinate 
in my mind. The size of the living-room with 
its two windows prepares the way for a suitable 
treatment, and the main bedroom upstairs with 
its projecting fireplace gives me another idea. 
My tour of inspection finished, I then decide 
to make a round of visits to the various impor- 
tant furnishing stores, and see what they offer 
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in the way of new fabrics and furniture. If I 
see any materials or wall-papers or carpets that 
I like, I ask for samples. ‘These are all going to 
be notes when I am really deciding on the final 
scheme for each room. 

In a few days’ time I shall be ready to begin 
actual work. Meanwhile I must start at the 
beginning and deal with the question of the 
entrance hall and staircase. 
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who can plan their lives years ahead—the 

sort of friends who tell one: “Next year we 
shall go abroad for our holidays, and then in 
the autumn we shall be in town.” Their lives 
are like time-tables, and run with a charming 
but monotonous regularity. Although I have 
very definite ideas of what I want, I sometimes 
prefer to let Fate decide what course my life is 
to take. I can never truthfully declare: “Next 
spring I shall be in London,” because in my 
innermost thoughts I think: “Who knows 
where I shall be then? Perhaps in China or 
America.” And I have found from past experi- 
ence that this is invariably true. Indeed, my life 
has a way of weaving a pattern entirely of its 
own design, so I always feel that I need the 
advice of others concerning decisions. Despite 
the fact that one rarely takes the advice given, 
conversations with one’s friends often help one 
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to form one’s own decisions. So taking my plans 
with me I go to visit my friend, Mrs. Knole. 

She is always at home in the afternoon about 
five o’clock. She wisely rests before then, and 
I find her reading one of the latest novels. 

Putting the book aside, she greets me with 
her usual welcoming smile: ‘Don’t tell me that 
you are in difficulties again?” she exclaims. 

“No. I merely want your advice.” 

“About the new home?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, what’s troubling you now?” 

“T can’t decide how I shall decorate the 
entrance hall.” 

She laughs: “I see that I am becoming a 
kind of confessor for you. So perhaps you 
had better tell me what you had thought of, 
and then the ideas will crystallize.” 

Taking out my plans and diagrams, I lay them 
on the empty tea-table before her, and pointing 
to the drawing of the hall I ask: ““What do you 
think is the ideal scheme for an entrance hall >’ 

“Tt all depends on the person it’s for. When 
I moved into this house I had little choice, 
because the hallway was already panelled, and 
I owned nothing but old furniture. So you see 
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what I did. The effect is dignified and restful— 
suitable for an old lady.” 

It is true. The entrance hall does suit her. 
With its panelled walls painted a blue-green, 
and the comfortable settee and chairs uphol- 
stered in grey linen ranged round the fireplace 
screened off from the door by a tall Coromandel 
screen, it lends an air of gracious welcome to 
the whole house. 

“Yes, I think your treatment was just right 
for this house,” I remark; “‘but if you look at 
these plans, you will see that my hall is about 
half the size of yours—therefore the scheme 
must be very simple.” 

“IT quite agree. What about painting or 
distempering the walls beige, and doing the 
staircase verdigris green? I saw this done in the 
house of a friend of mine the other day, and I 
liked the effect very much.” 

“An alternative would be to paint the walls 
and ceiling primrose-yellow, and paint the stair- 
case light apple-green.”’ 

“TY find that beige is fresher and more 
original.” 

““Of course, we could do the walls cream and 
paint the woodwork brown——” 
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‘““A bit sombre, don’t you think?” 

“Perhaps. Then do you think that all the 
passages should be painted the same colour as 
used in the hall?” 

“Certainly. Your maisonette is not very large, 
and using one colour throughout will give it a 
look of unity.” 

“Then what about the floors, and should 
there be any cupboards for hats and coats?” 

“About the floors, unless you have polished 
parquet, I should be inclined to carpet them.” 

“And what about furniture? Should we have 
anything on the walls?” 

Mrs. Knole laughs. ‘““You know, my dear, I 
think we’d better go and see this hall of yours 
before we decide anything further.” 

“Splendid! What about meeting me there 
to-morrow morning, and Ill have the painter’s 
foreman there too.” 

“That'll suit me very well. About eleven 
o’clock.”’ 

“Well, good-bye till then.” 

The following morning finds us both at the 
maisonette. The foreman is already there. I 
open the door of the maisonette with my new 
latchkey, and proudly take possession of my 
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new home. The hall itself is square in shape. 
The ceiling is quite lofty, and opposite the door 
is the staircase leading to the next floor. Beside 
the staircase is a small window that overlooks 
a backyard, and in the centre of the wall on 
the left is the door leading into the living-room. 
Next to it is the dining-room, and the kitchen 
is situated in the passage leading off the 
staircase. 

‘Well, here we are!” exclaims Mrs. Knole. 
‘“‘Now what are we going to do about it?” 

“First of all,” I reply, “we must decide on 
the colour for the walls and ceiling. [ have 
already decided that both the ceiling and walls 
must be done the same colour. And in order 
to help us I’ve brought some samples of 
fabrics to give us some ideas for our choice of 
colours.” 

J undo the parcel of samples, and spreading 
them on the floor I take up a pink-and-green 
floral chintz and place it against the wall: 
“Here you have colours that could be used for 
your beige and green scheme. But I am won- 
dering whether the hall is really light enough 
to carry an idea like this. The window, you see, 
looks on to a backyard, and therefore does not 
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give much light. I am inclined to use some tone 
of yellow for the walls. Possibly this colour 
would do,” showing her a pattern of pale 
golden-yellow artificial satin. 

“Yes, I like that very much,” replies Mrs. 
Knole, ‘‘and in a hall as small as this I think 
it would be an excellent plan to paint the wood- 
work almost the same colour. ‘This will give an 
effect of space. Contrasting colours are attrac- 
tive, but I do feel one should have a large room 
to achieve an effective result.” 

Turning to the foreman I hand him the 
sample of satin, and tell him that I wish all the 
passages and entrance hall that particular colour 
—‘‘So perhaps you will mix up your paints to 
match and show me what you have done before 
you start work.” 

I have always found that whenever possible 
one gets a much better result by having the 
paintwork matched up to a fabric or piece of 
material rather than to a paint shade-card. 
Actually this costs no more, and it enables you 
to have the exact colour required. 

“Well, that is settled, but before we proceed 
to choose the colours for the other rooms I would 
like to discuss the details of the furnishing of 
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the hall with you. I shall not use the plain satin 
for the curtains, as I feel a patterned fabric 
would look more effective for this window, 
particularly as I intend leaving the walls bare. 
How do you suggest I should treat the floor?” 

“Personally, I should carpet a hall as small 
as this in nigger-brown hair or pile carpet, 
whichever you prefer.” 

“‘That’s an excellent idea,” I reply, ‘“‘and I 
shall have the stairs and passages carpeted in 
the same colour.” 

“Now about furniture,” I continue. “I do 
think a great many people make the thistake 
of cluttering up their halls with too much 
furniture. All I want is some kind of hall table, 
and either hooks or a built-in cupboard for 
coats and hats, but as this is so small I shall 
have chromium-plated hooks. Don’t you think 
that is sufficient?” 

Mrs. Knole nods in assent. 

“Moreover,” I continue, “in order to lighten 
this room I think it will be a good idea to hang 
a mirror over the hall table, which will be 
opposite the door of the living-room——” 

“If you want a hall table,” interrupts Mrs, 
Knole, “I have just the thing for you—an old 
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mahogany Chippendale table, which I should 
be delighted to give you.” 

“That is very sweet of you,” I reply, “but I 
would really prefer to have a built-in shelf fixed 
to the wall, as that would take up less room and 
could be painted. As this hall is so small, that 
would be more practical than one with legs.” 

“Well, then,” said Mrs. Knole, “you must 
allow me to make you a present of the curtains 
for the hall. What would you like to have?” 

From the parcel of samples I pick out a 
woven fabric which has a slight abstract design 
in cream on a golden yellow ground. 

“T think this would look very well,” I remark, 
hanging it against the window, “‘particularly if 
we make the curtains drop to the floor, and 
have a pelmet about six inches deep fixed to a 
board which will have the effect of heightening 
the window.” 

“Now what about an umbrella stand?” says 
Mrs. Knole. “I saw one the other day in painted 
wrought iron, rather original in design and 
which could stand in a corner without looking 
too obtrusive. Remind me to tell you the name 
of the shop.” 

“T will; but let us discuss the question of 
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lighting. I think central lighting is a mistake 
unless it is a very large room. Have you noticed 
how in so many rooms a central light makes 
everything appear harsh, whereas if the light is 
distributed the effect is much more restful and 
subdued >?” 7 

“T entirely agree. Why not have a couple of 
brackets with reflectors fixed to each side of the 
mirror? These will throw the light over the 
ceiling, and also effectively light the whole hall.” 

“T had thought of that, for there is nothing 
more trying than to go into a house where the 
whole hall and passages are ablaze with too 
much light. I wonder why it is that more people 
do not use reflected and concealed lighting.” 

“Now that we have disposed of the hall,” 
remarks Mrs. Knole, “we should join the poor 
foreman, whom I’m afraid we’ve completely 
forgotten! . . . Have you decided what colours 
you are going to use for the main rooms?” 

“Yes. I have chosen the backgrounds, so he 
can start on them, and then we can work out 
the colour schemes as we go along. I always find 
that the most satisfactory way of beginning 
a room.” 

Calling to the foreman we go into the living- 
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room. As I have previously mentioned, this is a 
large room with two windows facing south. 

“Tt have been thinking about this room, and 
as it will have a good deal of sunshine a restful 
background is needed here, so I have decided 
to have the walls and ceiling painted light 
apple green. From experience I have found that 
green is one of the most livable colours, and 
forms an effective background for other colour 
combinations.” 

Anxious to please, the foreman brings out a 
colour card. ‘“‘Perhaps this is the kind of green 
you require, sir?” 

“No! I’m afraid that is not quite light 
enough. I think you had better allow me to 
come and mix the colours with you before you 
paint the room, and I will bring the sample of 
the colour I require.” 

“And what colour do you propose to have 
for the dining-room?” said Mrs. Knole. 

We pass on to the next room. The dining- 
room is slightly smaller than the living-room, 
and has only one window. 

“T had thought,” I said to Mrs. Knole, ‘‘that 
I would like this room in some scheme of beige 
or pine-panelled.” 
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“In that case,” she replied, “you could have 
the walls painted to resemble pine-panelling.” 

“Yes, I could do that, or I could use one of 
those new wood papers. Have you seen them? 
They are made in wood veneer and _ look 
exactly like wood-panelling, and the price is 
very reasonable. [V.B.—If you look at Plate 7, 
you will see a small dining-room panelled in 
one of these wood papers.] In fact, I used it in 
my last dining-room, so I think I will have a 
change and have the walls painted pine this 
time.” 

Turning to the painter, I ask him if he knows 
how to paint in the effect of grain. 

“Certainly, sir,” he replies; ‘‘we have done 
many successful jobs like this.” 

The dining-room disposed of, we go back 
into the hall and down the passage to the 
kitchen. 

Looking round the room, which is oblong in 
shape with one big window: “I have never 
approved of the accepted idea that anything will 
do for the servants,” I remark; ‘“‘there is no 
reason why the kitchen and the maids’ rooms 
should be dull—but they usually are.” 

“T agree with you,” replies Mrs. Knole; “the 
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average English kitchen is very uninspired, so 
I shall be interested to hear what you suggest 
for yours.” 

“‘As it 1s essential that the kitchen should be 
light and cheerful, I want the walls painted 
light yellow and finished with a coat of varnish. 
Then along this wall,” pointing to the one 
opposite the window, “I shall build-in cupboards 
in plain wood, and have them painted bright 
ultramarine blue. As far as the furniture and 
the practical kitchen installations are concerned 
I will deal with these later on. Meanwhile,” 
turning to the painter, “you can go ahead with 
your mixing of the colours I have chosen.” 

“T do hope this is not boring you too much,” 
I remark to Mrs. Knole; “it is much more 
tiring than I realized.” 

“Not at all. I find I am getting quite a lot of 
useful hints for myself. But how many more 
rooms have we got to deal with to-day?” 

“Only the four which are upstairs, and they 
won’t take me long; then the tour of inspection 
will be over.” 

The room I have chosen for my bedroom is 
immediately over the sitting-room, overlooking 
the square. It is square and has two windows. 
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The former owner of the house has had cup- 
boards built in on each side of the fireplace, so 
this relieves me of the necessity of wardrobes as 
well as improving the proportions of the room. 

“What a delightful room,” exclaims Mrs. 
Knole. ‘I do so like the view—trees are one of 
the things I miss most in my own house.” 

“Yes, I feel I shall be very happy here! I am 
going to have it very simply furnished, for there 
is nothing I dislike more than an over-elaborate 
bedroom for a man. You know, the type of 
room with a mirror across one wall which 
irritatingly reflects every movement you make, 
and all kinds of unnecessary ornaments. I want 
this room rather severe in treatment, but I 
shall add a touch of decoration by using 
some attractively-coloured wood for the built-in 
furniture. I propose using built-in furniture, 
because it is practical and admirably suitable 
for a man. Natural mahogany would go well 
in this room, and in order to provide an effective 
contrast to the warm colour of the wood I shall 
have the walls and existing cupboards painted 
ivory with a touch of yellow in it.” 

Next door is the guest-room, and as this 
looks on to the back it is rather dark, so I 
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decide to have the walls painted primrose- 
yellow. The bathroom which is at the end of 
the passage has already been tiled a pleasant 
apple-green; consequently I choose a cream 
finish for the walls, thus forming an agreeable 
contrast with the green of the tiles. 

Lastly there is a small maid’s room. For this 
I shall use a wall-paper which I recently saw— 
a very charming pin-spotted yellow paper, sur- 
prisingly cheap; the woodwork will be painted 
green. 

During our tour the foreman has been making 
notes, so before we leave the house I ask him 
to go through his list so as to make sure that 
everything is correct. 

“Certainly, sir. This is what I have: 


The Hall.—Walls, ceiling, and passages pale golden 
yellow to pattern. 

Living-room.—Walls and ceiling painted light apple 
green. 

Dining-room.—Walls painted pine. Ceiling painted a 
lighter shade. 

Kitchen.—Walls and ceiling painted light yellow finished 
with coat of varnish. Built-in cupboards to be painted 
bright ultramarine blue. 

Your bedroom.—Walls and ceiling painted ivory with a 
touch of yellow; also the existing built-in cupboards. 

Guest-room.—Walls and ceiling primrose yellow. 
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Bathroom.—Cream finish to walls and ceiling. 

Maid’s room—To be papered with pin-spot yellow 
paper and woodwork green. Ceiling painted the same 
yellow. 


“You to approve the colours when the time 
comes.” 
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THE SECRET OF COLOUR 


HE secret of how to use colour 1s 

subtle and elusive, for colour, besides 

being a science, is also, like sound, 
taste, and smell, a physical sensation. 

For centuries it has been the aim of man 
to imitate the colour harmonies of Nature. But 
how is it possible to recapture the fugitive 
beauty of the world around us? Can we pluck 
“the blue of the unattainable flower of the 
sky,” as Richard Jefferies called it, or can the 
art of man recreate the ever-changing colour 
of the sea, with those mysterious gradations 
of shade that turn it from a mournful grey 
to a shimmering turquoise in the setting 
sun? 

Can art steal the secret of the waxen loveliness 
of the magnolia flower, or of the white peony, 
with its imperceptible tinges of yellow that only 
serve to intensify the tones of white? 

Can we repeat the miraculous harmony of 
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light falling on a dazzling white building that 
shades it to tones of grey and purple? 
Fortunately we can. For Sir Isaac Newton, 
by his discoveries concerning light, gave us the 
key to the rules that govern these natural 
harmonies. Before then the science of colour 
was little understood. Even the Greeks and 
Romans knew little concerning the treatment 
and ideas associated with colour, and as Dr. 
Oswald points out: “The older writers name 
only White, Black, Yellow, and Red as distinct 
colours.”” He goes on to say: “Just as the history 
of Ancient Music is characterized by the fact 
that one or another performer added a fresh 
note to the original five, so also in the history 
of practical colour science do we find an exten- 
sion of resources by the discovery or invention 
of new colouring matters. In innumerable in- 
stances indeed we find attempts to utilize the 
colours of flowers for technical purposes wrecked 
by the extreme instability of the majority of 
pigments derived from this source. Nevertheless, 
in this way a few colouring matters satisfying 
higher requirements were, in course of time, 
obtained from the vegetable and animal king- 
dom. The discovery of the Purple colour in 
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certain gasteropods was made in the days of 
antiquity. The Middle Ages brought with them 
the Yellow from Persian Berries, and the Lakes 
(crimson lake) from Yellow, Red, and Violet 
Woods (under which heading Madder root is 
included), Kermes, and Saffron. Verdigns and the 
Blue colours from Cobalt were also added in the 
Middle Ages.” 

It was not until the eighteenth century, when 
the rise of chemistry began, that colour became 
a proper study and science. Sir Isaac Newton is 
really the father of this whole science, for when 
he made his momentous discovery that white 
light could be split up into a variety of colours 
by means of a simple glass prism he opened up 
a whole new avenue of research concerning this 
elusive subject of colour and light. The story 
runs that Newton’s analysis of light was accom- 
plished two years after the Great Plague in 1660. 
Driven from Cambridge University by threats 
of the plague, he had retired to the country, 
and it was at Stourbridge Fair that he bought 
the prism with which he carried out his cele- 
brated experiments. 

Newton’s discovery, unlike many scientific 
facts, is comparatively easy to understand. 
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Although past generations of great painters had 

used colours with wonderful harmony and pre- 

cision, it needed the scientist to discover a 

formula by which some form of classification 

could be made. Newton’s analysis of light gave 

us this formula. Briefly, his theory is that all 

colour is contained in light, and he proved 

this by showing that when light is reflected 

through a prism it breaks up into certain 

colours; and it is from this range of natural 

colours that the modern range of decorative 

colours springs. Newton’s discovery enabled 

later-day scientists to work out a standardization 

of colours. To-day these colours for practical 

purposes have been regulated into twelve main 

groups: 

YELLOw, or chrome yellow as it is called by the decorating 
trade. 

ORANGE, or chrome orange. 

RED, or poppy red. 

SCARLET, or spectrum red. 

Crimson, or purple lake. 

PURPLE, or mauve blue. 

VIOLET, or a mixture of deep ultramarine and mauve 
blue. 

BiuE VIOLET, or deep ultramarine. 

BLUE, or oriental blue. 
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BiuE GREEN, or turquoise blue. 
GREEN, or poster green. 
YELLOW GREEN, or light green. 


You will notice that neither Black nor White 
is mentioned in this list, and this is because 
they are a combination of other colours and 
not pure colours in themselves. But we shall 
deal with the problem of black and white later 
on. Meanwhile, if you read through the above 
list of colours you will notice that many colours 
are closely related to each other. In fact, if 
you inspected a diagram of the colours of the 
spectrum you would see that certain colours 
definitely merge into each other. This is a very 
important discovery, because it explains the 
laws of colour harmony and gives us the clue 
why certain colours look well together in a 
room, whilst others being inharmonious create 
an atmosphere of distaste and unrest. 

The laws of Nature also allow us certain 
natural combinations of colours. For example, 
Blue mixed with Yellow produces Green. Simi- 
larly, Purple is obtained by mixing Blue with 
Red, and Yellow mixed with Red gives us Orange. 
These established facts about the production of 
the primary and secondary colours should make 
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the use of colour comparatively simple, but 
unfortunately, as colour can be created out of 
light it is also strongly influenced by the light 
thrown upon it. Moreover, it was discovered 
that certain colours attract light, whilst others 
are deadened by it. Consequently, a knowledge 
of the reactions of colour to light is essential to 
anyone attempting interior decoration. 

Past scientists have proved that colours affect 
us physiologically—that is to say that the human 
eye is physically affected by the colours it sees. 
Some colours make a greater demand on the 
eye than others, and in this manner the eye 
soon wearies of the demands made upon it. 
Consequently, the eye instinctively demands 
restful colours or a harmonious grouping of 
colours that rest the eyesight because of its 
natural harmony. 

Amongst the strongest colours are Red and 
Orange, and these two shades soon tire the eye, 
and so it is best to avoid using large expanses 
of these two colours in the decoration of a room. 
On the other hand, colours such as Green and 
Yellow please the eye and rest it. And so by the 
laws of Nature they are admirable colours to 
use for colour schemes. This explains the enor- 
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mous popularity of all tones of green and yellow 
in contemporary decoration. 

We now come to one of the most important 
and interesting facts about colour—its psycho- 
logical value. Goethe was one of the first men 
to realize the psychological values of colour, 
and devoted a large portion of his book The 
Theory of Colour to describing this aspect of the 
study. Goethe’s work was very valuable and 
prepared the way for the nineteenth-century 
scientists. So it may be interesting to recall 
some of his observations on the psychology of 
colour. 

Speaking of colour in general, he remarks: 
“People experience a great delight in colour 
generally, the eye requires it as much as it 
requires light. We have only to remember the 
refreshing sensation we experience if on a 
cloudy day the sun illumines a single portion 
of the scene before us, and displays its colours. 
That healing powers were ascribed to coloured 
gems may have arisen from the experience of 
this indescribable pleasure.” He then goes on 
to analyse the psychological values of each 
colour. Discussing Yellow, he says: ‘““This is the 
colour nearest the light ...in its highest 
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purity it always carries with it the nature of 
brightness, and has a serene, gay, softly exciting 
character. In this state applied to dress, hang- 
ings, carpeting, etc., it is agreeable ... we 
find from experience that yellow excites a warm 
and agreeable impression. . . . This impression 
of warmth may be experienced in a very lively 
manner if we look at a landscape through a 
yellow glass, particularly on a grey winter’s 
day. The eye is gladdened, the heart expanded 
_ and cheered, a glow seems at once to breathe 
'.. towards us.” Discussing Blue, he goes on to say: 
* As Yellow is always accompanied with light, 
so it may be said that Blue still brings a principle 
of darkness with it. This colour has a peculiar 
and almost indescribable effect on the eye. As 
a hue it is powerful, but it is on the negative 
side, and in its highest purity is, as it were, a 
stimulating negation. Its appearance then is a 
kind of contradiction between excitement and 
repose. As the upper sky and the distant mounts 
appear blue, so a blue surface seems to retire 
from us. But as we readily follow an agreeable 
object that flies from us, so we love to contem- 
plate blue, not because it advances to us, but 
because it draws us after it. Blue gives us an 
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impression of cold, and this, again, reminds us 
of shade.” Finally, commenting on the pro- 
perties of Red, he says: ““The active side is here 
in its highest energy, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that impetuous, robust, uneducated 
men should be especially pleased with this 
colour. Among savage nations the inclination 
for it has been universally remarked, and 
children when left to themselves begin to use 
tints they never spare vermilion and minium. 
In looking steadfastly at a red surface, the 
colour seems actually to penetrate the eye. It 
produces an extreme excitement, and still acts 
thus when somewhat darkened. A red cloth 
disturbs and enrages animals. I have known 
men of education on whom its effect was in- 
tolerable if they chanced to see a person dressed 
in a scarlet cloak on a grey, cloudy day.” 
To-day it is not advisable to take Goethe’s 
pronouncements too literally. His book was 
published in 1810, and since then a revolution 
has taken place in the production of colours. 
The discovery of dyes from the constituents of 
coal tar in the second half of the nineteenth 
century gave the world a whole new range of 
colours hitherto unknown, and modern science 
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anc. machinery have enabled us to extract more 
subtle and elusive gradations of colour than 
was possible in Goethe’s time. For instance, 
whereas it is still an established fact that red is 
a dangerous colour to use in any quantity in a 
scheme of decoration, yet the dilution of this 
colour with white can give us a whole range 
of soft tones of pink that are admirably suited 
for a modern setting. In fact, the chief tendency 
in interior decoration in the twentieth century 
is to avoid so-called warm and restless colours 
such as red and orange, and to prefer the use 
of cool and restful colours such as light blue 
and light green. I have already attempted to 
explain the attraction that the colours of Nature 
exercise Over our eyes, SO it 1s quite understand- 
able that all shades of green should exert a 
fascination. Green being closely related to blue 
is not a jarring colour like red, and being a 
predominant shade in Nature contains so many 
restful harmonies that it will always remain 
paramount among colours. It has been said 
that ‘the palette of the decorator is quite 
different from the painter’s palette. The painter 
may form new colours and shades by the simple 
process of mixing, whilst the decorator must 
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combine set colours with interesting textiles and 
surfaces in order to produce these harmonies of 
contrast. From the decorator’s point of view, 
each colour has its own range. This range 
depends mainly upon the colours he is able to 
add to a given colour.” 

This question of the ranges of colours avail- 
able, and the possible contrasts of colours that 
can be used, is now the next point to be 
examined. 

The architect and the interior decorator have 
only a limited number of colours and colour 
contrasts at their command, and the success of 
their work depends largely on how they com- 
bine and use them. Undoubtedly, the art of 
contrast is one of the secrets of successful 
interior decoration. 

The modern decorator is all in favour of 
sharp contrasts in colour. The sharpest colour 
contrast is black and white, and one of the 
reasons for the preference as well as for grey 
and silver is the fact that these colours are 
neutral, in that they do not appear in the list 
of primary colours. Consequently, they lend 
themselves to combinations with other colours. 
White being closely related to all colours is 
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strongly affected by colours placed beside it. 
This should be remembered when white is being 
used as a principal shade in a room: naturally, 
this also applies to cream. 

Because black and white is such an effective 
contrast, this particular combination has enjoyed 
great popularity in recent years; but it is 
likely to become monotonous unless relieved 
by other colours. The chief virtue of black 1s 
that it enables one to emphasize other colours 
in a room, and it brings out the richness 
in colours placed beside it. It forms an admir- 
able background for colour, but in wide areas 
black paintwork should be avoided, as black 
tends to absorb light rather than reflect it. 
This also applies to colours related to black, 
such as purple. Certain colours are successful 
when contrasted in this scheme. For instance, 
blue contrasts admirably with black or white. 
Similarly, red contrasts with white, brown, 
yellow or orange, but it has been proved that 
scarlet is an unhappy contrast with violet, and 
orange-yellow is bad with green. In fact, it 1s 
as well to avoid using too much contrast when 
planning a scheme and to rely mainly on 
harmonious groupings of colours. A student of 
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colour soon discovers for himself that the most 
beautiful arrangements of colour are usually 
achieved by a gradual gradation of the colours 
used. All colour in Nature relies on the gradual 
merging of colours, and this can be seen when 
studying the colour of a flower where the effect 
of colour is achieved not by one level colour 
but by a series of varying tints that together 
create the illusion of one main colour. 

Similarly, some of the most effective modern 
interiors have been created out of the mono- 
chrome scheme. A scheme of this kind 1s 
achieved by taking one main colour, and then 
building up the decoration of the room around 
this one shade, using the various tints of shades 
closely related to it. For instance, supposing you 
paint the walls of your room beige, a mono- 
chrome scheme can be built up by covering 
the furniture with brown fabric relieved with 
touches of cream, and curtaining the windows 
in some material that links up with cream, 
beige, and brown. The result will be very 
harmonious, because each colour is a division 
of brown. Again, an all-green scheme can be 
evolved by using olive green and chartreuse 
green against apple-green walls. 
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Recently, contemporary decoration has shown 
a tendency to use more and more pastel shades 
when planning colour schemes, and these pastel 
shades are easily obtained by merely mixing 
the basic colour such as red, blue or yellow with 
white until you obtain the softness of colour 
that you desire. 

The advantage of pastel colours is that 
they are unobtrusive and restful, and form an 
effective background for decorative detail and 
furniture. 

To summarize the whole difficult question of 
how to use colour, it is best to bear the following 
rules in mind: Avoid using strong colours such 
as red, orange, and purple, and wherever possible 
try and use the softer shades of green and 
yellow, and such combinations of blue as tur- 
quoise, dark or navy blue, can look well as long 
as they are not used for the main colour of the 
room. Remember, however, that all-blue schemes 
are apt to appear cold. The architect and the 
interior decorator of to-day favour neutral 
schemes combining neutral shades of white, 
black, and brown, but when using these com- 
binations it is best to relieve the schemes with 
touches of colour such as red, green, and yellow. 
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Violet, although a lovely colour in itself, does 
not lend itself to successful colour schemes and 
should be avoided except in small touches. 

Finally, try to use light-attracting colours 
such as yellow and green as opposed to purple 
or blue. As a rule it is a mistake to mix black 
as a darkening medium for other colours. 
The correct way to lessen the brilliance of any 
colour is to mix it with a little of its contrast- 
ing colour. The range of mixed colours is 
so large that it is usually possible to obtain 
approximately the colour you desire, and if a 
softening of the shade is desired the painter can 
easily do this for you. 

One last note about painting: when you are 
choosing your colours try to achieve as much 
harmony as possible, but do not worry too much 
about how to mix the colours you desire. For 
the majority of colour schemes I would advise 
using a paint with a glossy finish, as this will 
attract more light than a plain surface paint. 

The science of colour may at first appear 
very baffling and complicated, but its study 
brings its own reward. You will be happiest if 
when choosing your colours you allow your 
instinct to guide you, for most people instinc- 
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tively choose the colours that provide them with 
the most suitable background. However, try 
to keep your colour schemes as simple as 
possible, for as Richard Jefferies discovered: 
‘Pure colour is rest of heart.” 
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CHOOSING FABRICS AND FURNITURE IN 
RELATION TO COLOUR VALUES 


many colour schemes can be inspired and 

designed round the furnishing fabrics and 
woods used in the decoration of a room, but 
this is such an important feature in contem- 
porary decoration that I feel that it deserves a 
chapter to itself. 

Undoubtedly, the enormous range of fur- 
nishing fabrics produced by modern manu- 
facturers, many of which are excellent in colour 
and design, is one of the most encouraging 
developments to be found in the whole growth 
of the modern movement in the decorative arts. 

Modern fabrics excel in colour combinations 
and contrasts, and to-day fabrics and materials 
are being created to meet every kind of taste. 

The modern designer of fabrics searches far 
and wide for his inspiration. He has unlocked 
the decorative treasures of the East, and all the 
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great styles of the past have been ransacked for 
new patterns and colours. 

New processes and modern machinery have 
brought about a revolution in the textile trade, 
and in these days we can buy and use furnishing 
fabrics made out of materials undreamt of by 
past generations. Consider for a moment the 
wealth of materials available. 

For those who cannot afford real satin and 
silk there are glittering ranges of artificial satin 
and silk, that with their fine designs and 
luminous quality add a note of luxury to the 
simplest interior. Wool and linen, woven in 
new ways, make an important contribution to 
the modern decorator’s art, and cretonnes that 
formally suffered from bad designs have enjoyed 
a renewed popularity with new designs and 
colours. I recently saw a fine range of cretonnes 
specially designed by well-known artists, and 
printed in good colours, sold for as little as 
1s. 11d. a yard. 

Glazed chintz has achieved a remarkable 
popularity, particularly in America, where the 
leading department stores stock designs that 
are noteworthy for their high quality and 
inexpensiveness. 
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Recently new substances such as woven cello- 
phane have made their bow on the market, and 
each succeeding year witnesses new arrivals to 
the already numerous ranges of decorative 
fabrics and textiles. 

This improvement in the quality of the 
colours and designs used in contemporary fabrics 
has been accomplished during the last ten years. 
Before then women were content to use the 
conventional floral cretonnes or reproductions 
of old fabrics such as tapestry and printed velvet. 
But the new architecture and the new styles of 
interior decoration have given an inspiration 
to the textile trade that on the whole has been 
well rewarded. 

Like so many movements in taste, the demand 
for new fabrics started in Paris. Here, under the 
guidance of a few pioneer spirits such as Rodier 
and Bianchini-Ferier, a new style developed. 
Visitors to the great Exhibition of the Decora- 
tive Arts in 1925 were intrigued and interested 
by the new ranges shown by these great Paris 
firms. Bianchini-Ferier’s brocades, designed by 
such well-known modern artists as Raoul Dufy 
and Marie Laurencin, were particularly signifi- 
cant in that they showed a new tendency 
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amongst manufacturers—namely, that of en- 
listing the help of the best artists of the day. 
On the other hand, Rodier, whose textiles had 
always been noted for their weaves, launched 
a new style with his exciting ranges of specially 
woven silk and woollen fabrics for furnishing 
purposes. 

This exhibition had great repercussions 
throughout the world. Led by Paris, the foremost 
manufacturers in Great Britain and the United 
States were soon competing with the French 
designers in the high quality of their new 
fabrics. Meanwhile many interesting new weaves 
and patterns were being produced in Germany, 
the foremost school being that inspired by the 
Bauhaus at Dessau. 

Naturally, the fact that the range of contem- 
porary fabrics is so wide has its dangers. Good 
taste is always more easily achieved when style 
is universal and uniform in character. But this 
bewildering wealth of textiles placed at our 
disposal does mean that to-day it is unnecessary 
for anyone to have dull or badly-designed 
fabrics in their homes. Moreover, mass pro- 
duction has so lowered the price of fabrics that 
it 1s now possible for every woman, however 
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poor, to use attractively designed materials in 
her home. 

Fabrics, by reason of their colour, are gov- 
erned by the same laws that apply to the use 
of colour, so when you are choosing your 
furnishing materials it is wise to bear the 
following points in mind. In choosing a new 
fabric thought should be given to the texture, 
weight, design, and reaction to light of each 
material under consideration. As a rule it is a 
mistake to use large-patterned materials in a 
small room, and special attention should be 
given to the weave and texture of all the latest 
fabrics, as so many of these rely on these two 
factors for their effect. 

This texture interest of woven fabrics allows 
one to achieve very effective contrasts in simple 
modern colour schemes. For instance, supposing 
your room is painted white, a very striking 
decorative treatment would be to use one of 
the new black and white coarsely-woven fabrics 
for the upholstery of the chairs and settee. Notes 
of colour could be introduced into such a 
scheme by means of occasional tables lacquered 
red, and by the white reading-lamps bound with 
yellow placed about the room; for the sheer 
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s@everity of the black and white material, which 
incidentally should be used for the curtains as 
well, would emphasize any other touches of 
colour introduced. 

Again, the modern treatment of woods such 
as natural oak or mahogany cries out for the 
neutral tones so often found in woven fabrics. 
The red-brown of mahogany will agree admir- 
ably with the soft beige and cream—another 
favourite combination of colours—in woven 
cotton and wool, or even with the new furnishing 
linens. 

These new linens, which are a distinct inno- 
vation in that they hardly crease but are soft 
and extremely hard-wearing—it will be remem- 
bered that linen is the hardest-wearing fabric 
in existence—take the soft modern dyes ex- 
tremely well, and give one a range of pastel 
colourings that are sometimes hard to find in 
fabrics. 

Linen is particularly suitable for houses in 
warm climates. It is an ideal fabric for the 
South of France, Florida or California, and will 
resist the sun far better than frailer materials 
such as artificial satin or taffeta. 


Recently manufacturers have been weaving 
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linen and wool with threads of artificial silk, 
and this also creates a novel and decorative 
effect. 

For expanses of colour in an otherwise dull 
room the richer-coloured materials are invalu- 
able, and this is where the latest-printed artificial 
satins will come to your aid. This material 
attracts a great deal of light, and is particularly 
effective for curtains, although it does not lend 
itself very often to upholstery. But supposing 
you own a small and dark dining-room, one of 
these satins decorated with a bold modern design 
will instantly add a distinctive note to the whole 
scheme, even if the furniture is old-fashioned 
and the walls are an uninteresting colour. 

Frequently the introduction of a new fabric 
will save an existing scheme. So often it is not 
possible to redecorate a room. Either it is fur- 
nished with antiques, or the modern furniture 
in it has been upholstered already. In such a 
case the introduction of a brightly coloured 
material will not disturb it. Far from it, for one 
of the great advantages of modern fabrics is 
that they go with period schemes as effectively 
as they do with rooms designed in the modern 
manner. 
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I have seen rooms furnished with eighteenth- 
century French or English furniture that have 
been greatly improved by covering the chairs 
and settees in a modern material—preferably a 
taffeta or silken mixture, because the softness of 
their texture agrees better with the mellow tones 
of the wood used for the furniture. An example 
of a modern fabric used with period furniture 
can be found on Plate 6, where the Heppel- 
white chairs in the Wedgwood dining-room 
have been upholstered in a modern cream- 
ribbed wool and silk material. 

Again, the decorative value of a fabric will 
be seen on Plate 10, where the small bedroom 
has been mainly decorated by the gaily-printed 
cretonne used for the hangings and pelmet over 
the bed that is built into one corner of the room. 

Taffeta, a fabric that is now made of 
artificial silk, and consequently much cheaper 
to use, is admirable for a feminine scheme such 
as a woman’s bedroom or boudoir. It hangs 
gracefully and gives an impression of lightness 
and elegance. It also looks very attractive when 
used to upholster antique gilt or mahogany 
furniture. 

Naturally, glazed chintz suggests itself for 
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country rooms, and its fresh colours and tradi- 
tional floral patterns are exactly suited to the 
requirements of the countryside. But recently 
chintz has been used extensively in the decora- 
tion of town apartments and houses. This 
is particularly true of New York, where the 
chintz scheme has become so prevalent that 
it tends to be monotonous. The great vogue 
for coloured and patterned glazed chintz has 
undoubtedly been partly due to economic cir- 
cumstances, because it 1s so inexpensive. But 
personally I do not favour chintz as a material 
for city rooms. I think that to-day there are 
other and more novel fabrics that are preferable 
in its place. Modern decoration by reason of its 
simplicity and austere lines demands the soften- 
ing influence of fabrics, and glazed chintz is 
apt to give a harsh effect to a room, particularly 
in towns, whereas in the country the effect of 
chintz is softened by the surrounding scene of 
trees and flowers. 

However, there will always be a definite place 
for chintzes in most decorative schemes, and this 
fabric lends itself to innumerable combinations 
and treatments. 

I have already referred to the fact that the 
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colours of fabrics are to some extent governed 
by the same laws that rule colour. Consequently, 
when you are choosing upholstery and curtain 
fabrics for your rooms the colour considerations 
become an important factor. I have shown this 
to you in the way that I chose the colours and 
fabrics for the rooms in my new home. As a 
rule it is best to avoid using materials that 
contain a preponderance of dark colours such 
as purple or red, but the weave and printing of 
modern fabrics allow so much more freedom 
and subtlety in the combining and contrasting 
of the different colours that it is far more 
difficult to lay down a generalization that 
governs what colour should be used in fabrics 
and what shades are unsuitable. The designing 
of materials is closely allied to painting, and 
this is why a good painter will usually excel 
in this branch of decorative art. A supreme 
example of this being true is to be found 
when one considers the magnificent work that 
William Morris carried out in the style of 
decoration which he launched towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

A successful fabric design must rely for its 
effect not only on its use of colour but also on 
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its use of line and pattern. Hence the reason 
why an accomplished painter who really under- 
stands the use of line and colour will do better 
work than the poor commercial artist who is 
expected to turn out half a dozen popular 
designs a day. The danger of mass production 
in fabrics is that it tends to ignore the artist. 
How excellently British artists, when given the 
chance, can design for furnishing fabrics is 
exemplified by the wide success of the Allan 
Walton fabrics. This is a small firm started a 
few years ago by Allan Walton the painter. He 
did not aim at being popular, but by enlisting 
the aid of a small group of distinguished painters 
such as Duncan Grant, Frank Dobson, Cedric 
Morris and others, and by printing the designs 
on artificial satin, he has managed to produce 
a range of fabrics well within the reach of the 
average purse, but which are also unique in the 
beauty and excellence of their designs. 

How decorative a really well-designed fabric 
can be is shown on Plate 8, where a modern 
woman’s bedroom has been entirely designed 
round the Duncan Grant printed satin used 
for upholstering the shaped bedhead. Here the 
colours used in the fabric have served as a key 
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to the whole scheme of decoration. This material 
is slightly classical in style, and is executed in 
soft tones of blue, magenta, apricot, and yellow 
on a cream ground. As a background for these 
colours the walls and ceiling of the bedroom 
have been painted a light apricot pink. The 
two high windows that stand on each side of 
the modern dressing-table in sycamore veneer 
—a pale yellow in tone—have been curtained 
in apricot Celanese artificial silk bound with 
light blue. As a contrast to the upholstered 
bedhead the bedspread has been made in plain 
apricot artificial satin, and a final touch of 
colour has been given to the entire scheme by 
upholstering the two occasional chairs in two 
contrasting colours found in the Duncan Grant 
material. Thus one chair is covered in pale 
yellow satin piped with magenta, and the other 
has been upholstered in magenta satin piped 
with yellow. Completing the scheme the floor 
has been covered with a light-apricot plain 
Carpet. 

Now we come to the question of the decorative 
values of modern woods and other decorative 
materials such as copper, glass, and chromium. 

The prevalent use of various-toned woods 
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allows us to employ the subtle gradations of 
colour that are only found in Nature. The soft 
golden ivory of sycamore, the rich pinkish- 
brown of unpolished mahogany, the delicate 
figurings on Japanese chestnut, the warm red 
of maple, the silvery grey of natural unvarnished 
oak, all give us intensely decorative shades to 
be incorporated into modern colour schemes. 
These colours found in woods are extremely 
restful—they do not jar the eye, and they form 
an agreeable contrast to the monstrosities in 
waxed oak and highly polished mahogany that 
so delighted the taste of our grandparents. 
There is a tendency amongst certain interior 
decorators to exalt the ugliness of Victorianism. 
Barren of any real creative urge, they find that 
the shocking ugliness of bad taste is merely 
“amusing.” And so to-day we have interiors 
that are cluttered up with Victorian bric-a- 
brac and rooms overburdened with much- 
upholstered Victorian love seats, curly-backed 
chairs, and glass domes that flaunt elaborate 
pagodas of wax flowers. Undoubtedly, there is 
a nostalgic charm about some of the Victorian 
furniture. But must we admit that we are so 
bankrupt in creative ideas that we have to strive 
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to be “amusing” in order to cover up our 
deficiencies ? 

“To be amusing”’ is a dangerous element to 
introduce into interior decoration, and this urge 
accounts for so many of the bad interiors that 
one has to tolerate these days. 

Try to be elegant and light-hearted in your 
use of colours and fabrics, but shun the desire 
to be “‘amusing”—it usually ends in disaster. 

But to return to the problem of how to use 
coloured woods. The desire to exploit the colour 
in woods is not new. Its usage is found in much 
of the old inlaid Italian furniture, and, later, 
Dutch marqueterie, despite its florid character, 
showed what could be done with differently 
coloured woods by inlaying them in great 
elaborate patterns. To-day we do not feel the 
need of decorative inlay. The modern architect 
and interior decorator prefers rather to panel 
walls with plain surfaces of one kind of wood, 
relying on its grain and colour for any decorative 
effect. 

The rooms most suited for an elaborate use of 
woods as a decoration arethe living-room and the 
dining-room. Often the fireplace in a modern 
living-room can be made the chief feature 
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of the room by building-in the fireplace and 
the mantelpiece above it in some richly grained 
woods such as Tuya—a warm reddish-brown 
wood that is also very definitely marked, or 
sycamore, which with its soft colour looks very 
well against a green or beige background. 
Another wood suitable for built-in furniture 
is natural walnut, as it has a very pretty 
grain. However, this is an expensive wood to 
use, and cheaper woods often appear just as 
decorative. 

Frequently a dining-room can be entirely 
decorated by the colour and tone of the wood 
used for the chairs and furniture. For example, 
supposing the dining-room has plain yellow 
walls; a suitable wood to use against this back- 
ground would be either natural oak or maho- 
gany. Another effective scheme would be to 
paint the walls of a dining-room turquoise blue, 
and use either sycamore or birch wood for the 
furniture. 

The colour of modern woods can also be 
exploited in the furniture of a bedroom. In fact, 
the possibilities latent in the natural tones of 
different woods is only just beginning to be 
appreciated. It offers innumerable new ideas 
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and schemes to both the imaginative young 
architect and the interior decorator. 

Another decorative material only just begin- 
ning to achieve popularity is glass. Modern glass 
can now be manufactured in so many new and 
pliable forms that without doubt it is going to 
play an ever-increasing part in contemporary 
decoration. Glass is an exciting material to use 
in the decoration of rooms, but it needs both 
taste and knowledge to use it properly. In the 
past the great disadvantage of using glass for 
household furnishing was that it was so easily 
breakable. However, to-day with the new glass 
compositions it is possible to obtain glass that 
is almost as strong as stone. 

One of the most interesting forms of decora- 
tive glass is to be had in the shape of glass 
bricks. These bricks, which reflect the light, 
thus giving them a greenish tinge, are admirably 
suited for use in such pieces of furniture as 
occasional tables and cocktail bars. 

Mirror glass is another substitute that has 
been employed for furniture, and looks particu- 
larly well when used to cover a dressing-table 
or chest of drawers. 

Again, there is a new form of opaque glass 
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composition, very suitable for windows, especi- 
ally in a house or apartment where a window 
looks out on to an ugly wall or backyard. 

Naturally, at present glass is rather an expen- 
sive material to use for decoration, but it 
provides a welcome change from the more 
ordinary forms of furniture and is always 
decorative. 

Recently there has been a tendency to use 
strips of mirror glass across whole walls in 
living-rooms and bedrooms. Except in special 
cases this is not a particularly practical scheme, 
because a wide area of mirror glass in a room 
is inclined to fill it with too many reflections, 
and thereby causes a feeling of slight unrest. 

Lastly, metals such as copper and chromium 
plating lend a new source of colour in decorative 
treatment. 

Copper-plated reading-lights and copper 
grilles over electric fires or radiators will often 
add a note of rich colour to an otherwise 
severe scheme. This metal looks particularly 
well when placed against a green or yellow 
background. 

Chromium plating on the other hand is more 
universal in its uses. The outstanding quality of 
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chromium plating is that it does not tarnish 
and does not need cleaning. Consequently it 
is an ideal metal to use for such domestic 
accessories as electric light switches, bathroom 
taps, and lighting fixtures. It has also been 
used extensively in the making of the new 
tubular furniture, and it has the additional 
advantage of being an inexpensive metal sub- 
stance to use. This substance by reason of its 
silvery colour looks well when combined with 
practically any colour scheme. 

Modern manufacturers are also making din- 
ner services and decorative groups in chromium 
plating, and these with their bright reflections 
add a note of light and colour to an otherwise 
sombre scheme. 

Space has only allowed me to hint at the 
numerous aids to colour to be found in the 
modern colours of furnishing fabrics, metals, 
glass, woods, etc., and this is such an extensive 
subject that it will always repay study. 

There is no doubt that in future years new 
substances such as the modern use of metals and 
glass are going to effect a revolution in household 
interiors, and maybe in time we shall even live 
in houses made of glass—in fact, several all-glass 
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houses have already been built in the United 
States. So when you are planning your colour 
schemes do not forget to pay attention to the 
new colour values that these materials and 
substances offer you. 
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room at some time or other . . .” I remark 
to Mrs. Knole one day. 

“TI wonder ?”’ she replies. “I have found that 
most people are happily oblivious of their sur- 
roundings. Because you yourself demand good 
taste and attractive rooms, it doesn’t mean to 
say that everyone else does.” 

“What a realist you are!” 

“Well, I have lived a long time,” she sighs. 

“You are not very encouraging.” 

“T’m sorry if you feel that, my dear, but you 
asked me a straight question, and I gave you 
my answer. All you young people are so 
optimistic! You think you can change the world. 
I hope you can, but I doubt it.” 

“Then you think that trying to improve 
people’s taste is a waste of time?” 

“No, I don’t. I have found that the average 
woman would like to know how to furnish and 
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decorate her home. But usually she is too busy: 
or too lazy, to discover how to do it.” 

“But you have such good taste yourself!’ I 
exclaim. 

“Just chance. Perhaps I was born with it.” 

‘Anyhow, I refuse to listen to your pessi- 
mism,” I answer. “Even you can’t persuade me 
that the average man or woman, given the 
chance, cannot acquire good taste. It’s an 
instinct as well as an inheritance. Personally I 
have found that women are only too eager to 
find out about interior decoration, but they are 
shy of asking people about it, and sometimes 
they don’t know whom to ask for advice.” 

“T shall soon have to call you a missionary 
of taste,”’ she retorts. 

“Tt is all very well for you to mock at me,” 
I reply, “but perhaps one day I shall be able 
to prove to you that I am right!” 

“T am still unconvinced.” 

“All the same I shall continue to try and 
convert you. Remember the Adam brothers, 
and later Ruskin. They pointed the way to 
taste, and the people followed. You know, you’re 
like the ladies of the eighteenth-century French 
salons—you are a profound sceptic. That’s 
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probably why you are always right. You refuse 
to be deluded by hope.” 

“Maybe. But I still like my fellow creatures.” 
She pauses thoughtfully, and then goes on 
to say: “Your remark about the ideal room 
reminds me of a conversation I once had with 
a famous art dealer. You know, one of the 
tiresome things about growing old is that one 
is always remembering past incidents——”’ 

“But I find that fascinating,’ I exclaim. 
‘Tell me about your art dealer.” 

‘Well, we were talking about houses, and this 
same question about the ideal room occurred. 
He told me that he required the following 
elements for the perfect room. Atmosphere, 
repose, comfort, and beautiful furniture. He 
told me that these things were more impor- 
tant than correct detail, and I think he was 
right.” 

“Yes, the sense of repose about a room is 
essential, but it can only be acquired by some 
kind of harmony in the arrangement. You have 
it in this room . 

“It’s quite unconscious.” 

“That may be. But the feeling is here. It suits 
you. Each piece of furniture reflects your taste 
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and personality. Even if you were not in the 
room, I could guess what kind of person you 
were. Although this room is decorated in no 
particular style, it is definitely Mrs. Knole.” 

“You flatter me!” 

“But it’s true. If I can make my own living- 
room as nice, I shall be happy.” 

“Tell me about your new home. How are 
things progressing >?” 

“Oh, quite well. I have got to go and help 
the painters mix the paint for the living-room 
to-morrow. I’m afraid it won’t be the ideal 
room. Somehow rooms never are quite what 
you imagined they would be. But I think you 
will like it.” 

““That’s the green room, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“TY thought it a very prettily shaped room 
when I saw it. I am sure you will make it very 
attractive. However, as we have talked so much 
about ideal rooms, I should like to hear what 
you consider an ideal room. What’s your con- 
ception of the ideal living-room ?”’ 

“First of all, it must be full of light. I should 
like the room to have two or possibly three tall 
windows facing south. So many modern rooms 
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never get the sun. Then the room must be 
extremely comfortable. Have you noticed how 
people’s notions of comfort so often destroy the 
effect of their rooms? I should want furniture 
that was comfortable, but also excellent in 
design. There is no reason why a modern arm- 
chair or settee should be badly designed, but it 
frequently is. It is a common delusion that 
comfort is achieved by the use of large bulky 
furniture, and yet has the modern designer 
created anything as comfortable and elegant 
as the period chaise-longue? To feel really 
comfortable one must have well-designed and 
upholstered furniture, but one must also be 
surrounded by colours and forms that please 
and soothe the eye. Consequently, my ideal 
room would have walls that were either painted 
a light cream, a light yellow, or a light green. 
My walls would be lofty. I have never liked 
low-ceilinged rooms, although many people say 
that low rooms create an atmosphere of in- 
timacy. No, both my walls and windows would 
be high, so that the entire room possessed a 
feeling of light and spaciousness. Then lighting 
is very important. Have you noticed how badly 
the lighting is arranged in most houses? It is 
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either too harsh or almost non-existent. In my 
ideal room the light would be soft and subtly 
diffused about the walls. I should probably con- 
ceal strip-lighting behind the pelmets that hid 
the beading of the curtains, as I like the soft 
gleam of light on fabrics at night. And probably 
I should conceal lights behind a cabinet or two, 
or in the ledge of the mantelpiece. For reading 
I should have one or two attractive modern 
lamps placed on low occasional tables in con- 
venient spots about the room. Lighting can be 
so beautiful—it should be. I wonder why people 
don’t use its effects with more imagination.” 
‘Your mention of lighting,” interjects Mrs. 
Knole, ‘‘reminds me of one of the most beautiful 
evenings I ever spent. It was at a ball given by 
an old friend of mine. It is many years ago 
now. She had a great double drawing-room 
entirely lit with old cut-glass brackets and 
chandeliers and agleam with a thousand candles. 
Everyone looked so enchanting in the soft 
candlelight. She still insists on using wax candles 
to this day, but of course it isn’t very practical. 
I suppose it is old-fashioned to like them. But 
when I visit modern restaurants and sit under 
the hideous glare of those lights, and feel that 
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my complexion is turning purple or green under 
their massed attack, I sigh wistfully for candles 
or some mysterious light that will soften the 
lines and shadows of old age.” 

‘But modern lighting should be and could be 
like that—a softening influence!” 

“Well, perhaps it will be in time. But tell 
me, what do you feel about pictures in your 
ideal room? It is a subject that interests me. 
I myself have so many.” 

“Personally, I don’t like a lot of pictures 
in one room. I feel that often they kill each 
other. I prefer to have one or two really good 
pictures on my walls instead. As money is no 
object in my ideal room, I should probably 
own a fine Van Gogh or a Renoir landscape. 
However, if I owned old masters, like yourself, 
I should be perfectly happy with these, as I feel 
that a real work of art will harmonize in any 
interior, whether it be modern or period, pro- 
vided that it is fine enough in quality. I think 
it is a mistake to banish pictures from a room, 
because frequently they have a unifying effect. 
This is particularly true if you match the colours 
of your fabrics to the tones found in the 
painting.” 
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“And what about the fireplace? That was 
always such an important feature in rooms by 
Chippendale or the Adam brothers.” 

“There are so many possible treatments for 
a modern fireplace that it is difficult for me to 
choose. I might have a glass fireplace with 
columns of glass supporting the mantelpiece, or 
it might be in white plaster. You can do such 
decorative things in plaster these days. Or 
perhaps it would be made in some plain marble 
or wood. Whatever it was made in I should 
rely on its simple form and substance for the 
effect. Decorated fireplaces are only really 
suitable in a period room.” 

“You seem to have little sympathy for period 
furniture,” remarks Mrs. Knole. ‘‘Perhaps it is 
because you’re young?” 

“No, I don’t think so. But I think it 1s more 
stimulating to attempt to create a modern décor 
than merely repeat a proven success from the 
past. After all we live in a modern age, and 
we should try to encourage a modern style of 
decoration. What would have happened in the 
past if no one had had the courage or taste to 
attempt a new style? It is no use pretending to 
be eighteenth century when one is living in the 
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twentieth, whether one approves of the past or 
not. No, my ideal room must be modern, or it 
wouldn’t be ideal.” 

‘““How easy all this sounds,” sighs Mrs. Knole. 
“It’s like building castles in the air—a dangerous 
occupation.” 

“Yes, [I’m afraid it is, and if we go on much 
longer I shall hate my own home. So perhaps 
we had better stop, and leave the ideal room 
as an unattainable dream of the imagination. 
Instead, will you come and help me to-morrow ? 
An artist friend of mine has made a rough 
sketch of the living-room as it is going to be 
when it’s complete. I always have sketches made 
when I am designing rooms or a house. It might 
amuse you to see it.” 

“Yes, I think I can manage to come. Shall 
we meet there in the morning? It’s the best 
time for me.” 

“Certainly. Till to-morrow, then.” 


The next day, on entering my new home, I 
notice an improvement. All the walls have been 
lined with a first coat of paint, and the whole 
place seems to look more finished already. Men 
are working in the living-room, and the foreman 
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is waiting for me with his paints. I have brought 
a sample of the green I want with me—it is a 
cutting of the material I am using for the 
curtains, and it contains just the tone of green 
I require for the walls and ceiling. I give it to 
the foreman, who has already mixed a pail of 
green paint as a preliminary attempt to obtain 
the shade I desire. Adding and mixing the 
colours on a piece of board he soon arrives at 
the colour of the fabric, and leaving the sample 
with him as a guide I tell him to go on with 
the paintwork. Not before, however, we have 
agreed that the ceiling should be painted a 
slightly lighter colour than the walls. He is using 
paints that give the finished paintwork a var- 
nished surface, and I asked for this as it lightens 
the effect of the walls. As a rule I am against 
using cellulose paint for walls, as it has too 
brilliant an appearance. However, it is admir- 
able for built-in furniture and the painting of 
ordinary pieces of furniture made in plain wood. 

A rustle in the entrance hall outside an- 
nounces the arrival of Mrs. Knole. She enters 
the room a little breathless. ““Am I late?” she 
exclaims. “‘I was held up by the traffic.” 

“Not at all. We have only just begun. All I 
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have done is to settle the colour of the paint- 
work. However, I didn’t want you to come for 
that. I really wanted you to see the sketch of 
the room. Here it is!’ I remark, taking the roll 
from beneath my arm and showing it to her 
(the drawing is reproduced opposite page 92), 
and if you turn back, you will see it just as I 
showed it to Mrs. Knole. 

I spread out the sketch and begin explaining 
all the details to my friend. ‘As you will 
remember, the walls and ceiling are painted a 
light apple-green. ‘To match these I have chosen 
a new printed linen fabric for the curtains. It is 
called ‘Chorale,’ and has an abstract pattern in 
two tones of green—one of which is exactly the 
shade of the paintwork—printed on a soft cream 
linen background. I hope you will like it. I 
myself am particularly pleased with it, because 
I feel that the clean flowing lines of the design 
will add a touch of decoration to the whole 
room, and I want to break up the square and 
horizontal lines of the scheme. It is double 
width, washable and sun-fast, and inexpensive.” 

“It looks and sounds admirable.” 

“T think it is. Moreover, I think that you 
will agree with me that the fault of so many 
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modern rooms is their stiffness. It almost appears 
as if modern architects and decorators were 
afraid of any line except the square. The use of 
line is extremely important in decoration. A 
curve or a circle will frequently soften a bare 
wall, whereas another horizontal or square line 
would merely emphasize its bareness.” 

‘“That is where they were so clever in period 
furniture,” comments Mrs. Knole. ““Think of 
the beautiful lines you see in a chair by Chippen- 
dale or Sheraton!” 

“What an excellent pupil you’re becoming,” 
I laugh. 

“Yes, I shall soon be able to start business as 
an interior decorator myself!” 

‘As this is not a particularly large room, I 
am going to use built-in furniture along the 
wall where the fireplace is. This will give me 
ample room for bookshelves, and books and 
where to put them are always a great problem 
in my life. As you see, 1 am not keeping the 
old fireplace. Instead I am building it with the 
shelves, and am using an electric fire with a 
protective grille of copper that slopes downwards 
and has the additional advantage of looking 
decorative. The copper will look well against 
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the green of the room. Of course, all this furni- 
ture could be made in plain wood, and then 
painted the same colour as the walls. But I 
am being extravagant, and having the furniture 
made in sycamore veneer. It really doesn’t cost 
so much, and it will heighten the decorative 
interest in the scheme. The settee and chairs are 
going to be simple. A set of the low-back, 
broad-armed modern kind, and these are up- 
holstered in one of the new woven fabrics. 
Actually it is a mixture of wool and cotton 
woven in cream, and the covers will be piped 
in the same green as is found in the curtains. 
I hope you will approve of the modern rug. 
I am having it specially made for me, although 
you can actually buy many rugs like it. It is a 
brownish-beige in colour, and has a raised key 
pattern running round its border. The floor- 
boards are being stained and waxed a light oak 
colour, so I think the rug will look effective 
against such a background.” 

“What are you doing about the lighting 
arrangements?” asks Mrs. Knole. 

“Pll tell you in a moment. The electrician is 
coming here this morning to see about the 
electrical points, which must be arranged before 
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the paintwork is done, so I will explain every- 
thing when he arrives.” 

“T see that you are hanging a picture above 
the mantelpiece ?”’ 

“Yes, lots of my friends don’t like it, but I 
do myself. It’s a coloured lithograph of a still 
life by Picasso. The colour is very alive and 
brilliant, and fortunately it contains several of 
the colours I am using in the room. I am going 
to frame it in rather an unusual way. The frame 
is made of cork bound at the edges with strips 
of copper. Not enough attention is paid to the 
framing of pictures, although often the right 
frame will make all the difference to a picture.” 

“I know. A friend of mine has just had all 
her water-colours framed in mirror—they look 
most attractive.” 

“TY wonder why no one has ever written a 
book about the arrangement and framing of 
pictures. It would make a fascinating subject. 
Think of all the period frames one could deal 
with, then the various modern methods, using 
new materials such as cork, metal, and glass, 
quite apart from the different ways pictures can 
be lighted.” 

‘Talking of pictures,”’ interrupts Mrs. Knole. 
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“You know, I think the reason why many 
people don’t have pictures in their homes 1s 
that they consider the ownership of paintings a 
prerogative of the wealthy.” 

“T suppose that’s true. But to-day, with 
lithographs and good reproductions, practically 
everyone can afford to own a picture of some 
kind.”’ 

“T know. But people are timid. There are 
many who would not dare go into a picture 
gallery—even less visit a private picture dealer!” 

‘Poor people! What a lot they miss. One day 
I shall have to try and write a book about how 
to collect and buy pictures. Not great works of 
art, just small paintings—the work of new artists 
who are good and need encouraging. People 
want educating about pictures, and yet to-day 
one can buy pictures so cheaply.” 

Just then the electrician arrives. 

‘“‘Now about these lighting points. If you look 
at the sketch, you will see that I am having 
metal brackets that contain reflectors on each 
side of the mantelpiece. So I shall need a point 
on the wall on each side of the picture for these. 
The brackets are made like semi-circular bowls 
and in copper—carrying on the contrast of the 
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copper against the green. Then there are several 
reading-lamps. One on a small table by the 
arm-chair near the window, so the point for 
that can go in the wood-skirting between the 
two windows. . .” 

“‘Are you going to have any other lights?” 

“Yes, I think I shall have another lamp on 
the table behind the settee.” 

“What about a writing-desk?” asks Mrs. 
Knole. 

“Oh yes, I had forgotten that. I shall place 
the writing-desk against the wall opposite the 
fireplace—so I shall need another point there. 
That is all, I think. That completes this room. 
The entrance hall and kitchen lighting arrange- 
ments are already fixed, and I'll have to leave 
the dining-room to another day.” 

“You haven’t told me what the writing-desk 
and tables are going to be made of,” queries 
Mrs. Knole again. 

“The writing-desk, which is quite small— 
built with a knee-hole between two sets of 
drawers—is going to be made in sycamore, 
whilst the occasional tables will be made in 
plain wood and lacquered cream.” 

‘And what about the finishing touches? 
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Always the most difficult thing to do in a room, 
I find.” 

“Well, my gramophone is being built in to 
the wall, beside the desk. Just in plain wood, 
painted the same green as the walls. Beside it 
will be a cupboard fitted for records. It’s one 
of those combined radio-gramophones, so it will 
fit in quite easily. Other details such as vases 
and cigarette-boxes can wait, although they are 
important accessories in a room of this kind.” 

“TI see that I shall have to help you there,” 
my friend replies. 

“Well, I know the kind of reading-lamps I 
want. They’re made of white porcelain, and 
have wide shades made of cream parchment 
bound with green. But tell me, do you like the 
room as it appears in the sketch?” 

“Very much.” 

“If it were being designed for you, would 
you change it very much?” 

“Not much. Of course, it is a little austere 
for a woman. Not for a modern girl, but for a 
woman like myself, I mean. Probably I should 
keep the colour scheme, but I should alter the 
curtain materials. I should probably have light 
vellow taffeta or a moiré silk instead. I think 
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the combination of light green and yellow very 
pretty, don’t you? Then I should keep the 
chairs and settee because they’re comfortable, 
but I should want lots of cushions, covered to 
pick out the colours in the room. I should retain 
the lighting arrangements—they seem sensible, 
and not too harsh. Also, I like the rug. ’'m 
afraid I should probably alter the picture—not 
that I don’t like it—I do, but it is a little too 
modern for me. Instead, I should hang a flower- 
piece there in its place. To complete the arrange- 
ments for my own comfort I should have a wide 
low stool in front of the fire. This would serve 
two purposes—it would be suitable for tea 
things, and then when I was very tired Icould 
put my feet up on it. However, I’m too fixed 
in my ways now, and I am very fond of my 
own rooms. Still, it’s amusing planning out new 
schemes, and I must congratulate you on this 
one. It is not too elaborate, it has an atmosphere 
of its own, and it looks comfortable. You must 
ask me here when it’s finished. Then I’ll tell 
you if it really is so nice!” 
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room designed for entertaining. Its decora- 

tion called for formality and display, and 
so in all great houses of former centuries you 
find that the dining-room, or banqueting-hall, 
is usually one of the most magnificent rooms in 
the whole scheme of decoration. 

Here the architect, or designer, unfettered by 
practical restrictions that restrained his imagina- 
tion in other rooms, was allowed to give full 
play to his creative impulses. Witness thesplen- 
dours of the great banqueting-hall at Hampton 
Court, or the dining-room at Osterley Park, 
designed by the Adam brothers, where one sees 
the elegance of eighteenth-century taste in all 
its formal beauty. 

As times changed, and life became more 
democratic, the character of the dining-room 
underwent a similar change in style. It became 
more intimate and informal. Even before the 


I: the past the dining-room was primarily a 
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French Revolution, and the Reform Bill in 
England, the aristocracy in both countries, who 
still controlled the taste of the day, felt a desire 
to escape the formality of earlier times. The 
Court of Versailles, then the supreme arbiter of 
style throughout Europe, led the way with the 
creation of the Grand and Petit Trianons. ‘This 
new style of living reached its apotheosis under 
Marie Antoinette. The simple rustic life, as 
preached by Rousseau, became the vogue. The 
Queen and her Court threw themselves with a 
happy abandon into this new fantasy where 
everyone was just a simple shepherd or shep- 
herdess. ‘They picnicked on the lawns, they even 
milked the cows, and after frolicking around the 
lake and farm buildings at Le Hameau they 
would adjourn to the Petit Trianon for supper. 

The Petit Trianon in the grounds of Versailles 
is probably one of the most perfect small 
country-houses in existence. It is the extreme 
contrast to all that the Palace of Versailles 
represents. Here, far away from the cold for- 
mality of the Court, one could lead the life of 
the simple country lady or gentleman. The 
rooms in the Petit Trianon are comparatively 
small but exquisitely proportioned, and the 
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dining-room in particular is a charming example 
of what a small informal room of this kind 
should be like, with its simple white-panelled 
walls and its enchanting Louis-Seize furniture, 
which, alas, is no longer there. 

Across the Channel the influence of Versailles 
was soon felt. Rousseau was widely read in 
England, and soon little garden pavilions and 
hermitages were being built in the grounds of 
English noblemen all over the country. How- 
ever, this desire for rusticity did not always 
follow the French style, but under the guidance 
of Horace Walpole blossomed out into small 
buildings in the Gothic manner. 

Finally, the Prince Regent set the seal of 
approval on the small country-house by building 
the Pavilion at Brighton. To-day we should not 
consider any of these buildings particularly 
small, but in comparison with the great country- 
houses they were small enough. 

The advent of the nineteenth century swept 
away the rule of taste. Decoration was no longer 
influenced by a small coterie of distinguished 
amateurs of art, and so architecture and interior 
decoration underwent a confusion of styles from 
which it is only just beginning to recover. 
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Looking back, it will be seen that the decora- 
tion of a dining-room demands two qualities 
—dignity and style. Even in these days, when 
dining-rooms have become diminutive and 
sometimes only alcoves, these two qualities are 
still necessary. 

The problem of the dining-room is that, 
unlike other rooms in the house, it is only used 
occasionally. One does not live in a dining-room 
as one does in the living-room or bedroom. It 
is a room for occasions; consequently, it allows 
you an opportunity for being different or experi- 
mental in its treatment. 

With these considerations in mind we will 
now return to the scene of my own decoration 
troubles, where I am about to complete the 
scheme for my dining-room. 

You will remember that this room, unlike 
the living-room, only contains one window, and 
this fact has an important bearing on my plan 
of decoration. I want this room to have an air 
of spaciousness and elegance, so I have kept 
the scheme very simple. The sense of elegance 
I shall attempt to create by carefully selecting 
the furniture and fittings that will be used in 
the room. 
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Recalling my recent remarks about the func- 
tion of the dining-room, I try to remember that 
this is the room where I shall entertain my 
friends. This is the room they will recall 
most vividly. It is to be the symbol of my 
hospitality, and I wish them to retain grateful 
memories of it. 

Opposite page 104 you will see the artist’s 
sketch of the room. I hope you will approve 
of it. Anyhow, for those who do not like it I am 
going to suggest alternative schemes. Meanwhile 
let us consider this one. 

The walls and ceiling are painted beige—the 
colour that resembles the soft pinkish-brown of 
natural pine panelling. The ceiling 1s left a clear 
beige, but the walls are slightly lined to suggest 
the grain of pine, and I am having this done as 
I feel that this gives the bare walls a little more 
surface interest. The treatment of the solitary 
window is simple but dramatic in that the 
curtains are made in a soft turquoise blue 
artificial satin, and are indirectly lit at night 
by means of strip-lighting which is concealed in 
the architrave along the top of the window. 

As the room is rather small I am having the 
dining-table built up against one wall. This 
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gives me more space for seating guests, and 
creates a change from the usual arrangement of 
the dining-room with the table placed in the 
centre of the room. The table itself is made in 
stripped natural mahogany which is a pinkish- 
brown in colour. The end of the table furthest 
from the wall is supported by a support under- 
neath made in the same wood. To soften the 
severe lines of the table, which has a waxed 
and polished top, the dining-room chairs have 
slightly curved backs reminiscent of an eigh- 
teenth-century model, and the frames of the 
chairs are made in the same wood as the table, 
but both the seats and backs of each chair are 
upholstered in a champagne-toned woven fabric. 
A contrasting note of colour is added to the 
chairs by buttoning each chair with buttons 
covered in the same turquoise blue as the 
curtains. Across the room opposite the dining- 
table is a built-in buffet and serving-table made 
in the same natural mahogany. The floor of 
the room is close covered with a plain carpet 
in a soft beige brown. 

We now come to the chief decorative features 
of the room. These consist of a strip of mirror 
glass the same width as the table which has 
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been fixed to the wall above the dining-table 
and reaches as high as the cornice of the ceiling. 
Against this panel of mirror a narrow flower-box 
made in lead and panelled in mirror is fixed 
and fitted with a tube of lighting, so that when 
it is filled with flowers they reflect the light and 
throw their colours and shadows against the 
mirror. This form of table flower decoration is 
original and very attractive, and not so difficult 
to carry out as it sounds. 

To conclude this scheme of decoration a note 
of period elegance is achieved by fitting a 
branched candelabra executed in wrought iron 
and painted white on each side of the mirror 
panel. My reason for using these two period 
brackets instead of simple modern lighting 
fittings is that their flamboyant lines break up 
the monotony of the bare walls as well as 
appearing very attractive. From past experience 
I have discovered that one can always introduce 
antiques or small works of art into a modern 
setting without disturbing the harmony of the 
entire scheme, provided that these objects are 
decorative or fine enough in quality. 

For those who prefer a more completely 
modern dining-room I have chosen a room 
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designed by a talented English designer—J. 
Duncan Miller—which 1s illustrated on Plate 5. 
This dining-room adjoins the living-room, and 
is separated from the other room by means of 
a pair of sliding doors. The room itself has walls 
and ceiling of pinky-beige. The furniture is of 
bird’s-eye maple, and the sideboard, which is 
of the same wood, has a metal-cased radiator 
grille. The lighting is effected by painted metal 
wall lights, and the floor is of waxed pine. 

In contrast, on Plate 6 you will find a 
dining-room decorated in period style. This 
room is furnished with eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish reproduction furniture, but it really owes 
its colour scheme to the Wedgwood urns that 
have been built into the fireplace. These urns, 
which are fine examples of Wedgwood’s art, are 
made in black pottery decorated with classical 
figures and decorations applied in white. In 
order to create a suitable background for these 
vases the panelled walls have been painted a 
light Wedgwood yellow, which is a biscuit yellow 
with a tinge of green. Continuing the scheme, 
the windows are hung with curtains made in a 
cream damask into which has been woven a 
design of golden yellow leaves, and the pelmets 
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are draped and caught up in the centre witha 
gilt leaf. The furniture, made in satinwood, is 
inspired by Adam, and the chairs are covered 
in a cream antique satin, and the floor with a 
dark brown carpet. However, the chief feature 
of the room is the fireplace, which has been 
designed especially for the room. As a rule it 
is difficult to use ornamental urns in a scheme 
except by placing them on a mantelpiece, or on 
a table or sideboard. In this instance the 
difficulty has been overcome by making a period 
fireplace that has special niches for two of 
the smaller urns, whilst the largest urn has been 
placed in a built-in alcove above the mantel- 
piece and fitted with a piece of opaque glass 
under which is a strip of lighting, so that at 
night it softly illumines the urn. To complete 
the Wedgwood inspiration of the room the 
central chandelier is made of cut glass fitted 
round an old lighting-fixture made in Wedg- 
wood, whilst two candelabras with Wedgwood 
bases have been placed on the sideboard. 
Undoubtedly, eighteenth-century English 
styles are very suitable for dining-room use, as so 
much of the furniture designed by Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and the Adam brothers 
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was made especially for this room. Recently 
there has been a great revival of the Regency 
style, and this too is admirable for a period 
dining-room. But when you are furnishing a 
dining-room in a period style be careful to see 
that you buy reproduction furniture that is 
correct in detail, as so many reproductions have 
been spoilt by mass production, and nothing 
looks worse than a badly copied period 
reproduction piece of furniture. Of course, it 
may not sound easy to do this, but if you are 
in doubt about the authenticity of antique 
furniture, or the correct detail of a reproduction 
piece, it 1s a comparatively easy matter to look 
up the style in question in one of the many 
excellent books on this subject, or, failing that, 
the experts at the great museums are usually 
only too glad to give you their expert advice 
on a question of this kind. 

“What are the most suitable colour schemes 
for the decoration of a dining-room?” you 
may ask yourself. In reply I can give you the 
following advice, although generalizations are 
inclined to be dangerous. As a rule it is 
best to avoid dark colours for your dining- 
room scheme. The decoration of a dining-room 
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relies to a great extent on the colour of the 
wood used for the furniture; consequently, it is 
best to provide a light colour for the walls, as 
this will give it the most suitable background. 
Light yellow, all tones of light green, beige, 
cream, and the soft variations of blue such as 
turquoise, or ice blue, are all admirable shades 
to employ for this purpose. Apricot, light pink, 
and grey are other tones that can be used with 
discretion. However, if you wish to use grey for 
your colour scheme it is best to contrast this 
with another colour such as light yellow, for 
this will add a touch of warmth to the grey. 

Modern printed wall-papers and hand-painted 
period wall-papers will often provide an attrac- 
tive background for a dining-room, but per- 
sonally I would only use these if the room in 
question is large in size. 

There are a number of ways of treating the 
small dining-room; the easiest would be to have 
built-in furniture, as this will allow you to use 
all the available space. Occasionally walls pan- 
elled with mirror will look effective in a dining- 
room, but this is an expensive method of 
decoration, and should only be attempted if 
you can afford to carry on the glass motif by 
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having the dining-table and side-tables made 
of glass too. Sometimes the use of mirror glass 
will help to modernize a period scheme. I 
recently saw a dining-room where this treatment 
had been carried out with great effect. The 
room in question was painted white, and fur- 
nished with old French furniture which had also 
been painted white. The modern note had been 
introduced by covering the top of the wooden 
dining-table with a sheet of mirror glass, and 
by fitting sheets of mirror glass to the console 
tables placed against the wall as serving-tables. 
Such treatments can be effected in a dining- 
room because it is only used for meals, whereas 
a great use of mirror glass in a living-room is 
unwise because it is disturbing and creates an 
atmosphere of restlessness. 

Without doubt modern conditionshave tended 
to change the whole character of the dining- 
room. Space has become an important considera- 
tion, and to-day there are many flats being built 
where the living-room has to serve as a dining- 
room as well. In such cases an entirely different 
approach is necessary. In some rooms there is 
an alcove which can be used for a dining-room, 
whilst in others the dining-room section has to 
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be fitted into the existing scheme of the living- 
room. 

The most suitable method of treating a 
dining-room alcove is either to blend it into the 
rest of the scheme or attempt to make it a 
definite decorative feature of the whole room. 
For example, suppose that your living-room is 
large, with an alcove recessed at one end. The 
walls are painted a light yellow, and the room 
is comfortably furnished with low modern fur- 
niture covered in a nigger brown fabric; then 
the alcove could be painted a contrasting shade 
such as light blue or grey. Built-in furniture in 
natural oak or mahogany would look very well 
against such a background, and the alcove 
instead of being an incidental feature in the 
room would stand out as a definite piece 
of decoration in the whole scheme. Another 
method of treating alcoves is to cover them 
with a small patterned wall-paper with a design 
such as white pin-dots on a light yellow, green, 
or pale blue ground. Wall-papers are not used 
nearly enough in contemporary decoration, yet 
they can now be obtained in a number of 
excellent modern designs, and they are very 
inexpensive—far cheaper to use than paintwork. 
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The combined dining-living-room is an en- 
tirely different problem. Here the question of the 
space available becomes increasingly important, 
and in a way it will influence and govern your 
scheme of decoration. I myself recently designed 
a room in New York that had to serve this 
double purpose. This room was unusual in shape 
in that the wall beside the window curved round 
In a semi-circle towards the other wall, thus 
breaking up the oblong proportions of the room. 
The walls and ceiling were painted bright 
apple-green, and the curve of the wall beside 
the window was used to conceal strip-lighting 
by means of a false architrave. In order to avail 
myself of the maximum space, I built-in an 
upholstered seat, which was covered in stone- 
coloured linen, under the window. Along the 
wall running back from the window was a 
built-in fitment in natural American maple, 
which is a soft golden shade. This fitment 
contained cupboards and drawers for cutlery, 
and at the end nearest the window was a 
dining-table which folded up into the wall when 
not in use. In contrast to the apple-green of 
the walls the window curtains were made in a 
painted artificial satin with a blue and green 
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design on a silvery-grey ground. The upright 
dining-room chairs, of which there were only 
two, as the window bench served as seating 
space, were made in maple and covered in the 
same stone-coloured linen. ‘The rest of the room 
was furnished with two semi-circular arm-chairs 
upholstered in an ultramarine blue woven 
fabric, a low glass occasional table, and a 
circular niche built into the curving wall fitted 
with shelves for books. Modern wall lights were 
fixed on the wall above the built-in buffet and 
dining-table, and the floor was carpeted in 
elephant-grey plain carpet. 

A final and important feature in any dining- 
room is the question of what china and glass to 
use for the table. ‘To-day you can obtain dinner 
services made in attractive colours and well 
designed in such a variety of patterns that there 
is no excuse for anyone having ugly chinaware 
on their table. Much of this modern pottery 
and china is inexpensive, so price is no deterrent 
against using it. Naturally, when choosing your 
glass and table-china it is wisest to try and 
match the colour scheme of the room. Modern 
china is usually simple in design, and is inclined 
to rely on its texture and colour, rather than 
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on its decoration for its effect. Consequently, 
it is admirable in a simple colour scheme. 
Wedgwood manufacture some of the most 
effective modern dinner services in glazed 
china. These are made in excellent shapes and 
in a range of soft colours, such as honey yellow, 
lavender, celadon green, light pink, and buff— 
all of which colours tone most effectively with 
any of the dining-room schemes I have men- 
tioned. But both in England and the United 
States manufacturers are producing any number 
of interesting and decorative sets of table china, 
and the choice is wide enough to suit every 
taste. Some people like using the various peasant 
styles of pottery, and this, with its naive patterns 
and colours, will often add a touch of colour to 
the dining-room table. Then there are sets of 
modern Chinese porcelain specially made in 
China for the coolies and workmen, and this 
porcelain again, despite its cheapness, is both 
decorative and serviceable. 

Table glass for the modern dining-room 
should be simple, and wherever possible I would 
advise you to buy coloured glass instead of the 
plain white. It costs no more, and is far more 
decorative. Much of this coloured glass comes 
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from Central European countries where the 
manufacturing of glass has been famous for 
centuries, and even to-day the coloured glass of 
Bohemia and Venice is popular throughout the 
world. Sweden is another country that has 
manufactured some of the best modern glass. 
However, both England and America are pro- 
ducing beautiful modern glass. In fact, modern 
glass and china, like modern fabrics, have 
become one of the most successful branches of 
contemporary decoration; so do not overlook 
these important accessories when you are plan- 
ning the scheme of your dining-room. 

Remember the phrase of a_ well-known 
modern journalist: “Comfort is not so much a 
question of wealth as of organization.” 
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DESIGNING A BEDROOM 


HE ideal scheme for the bedroom, 
you ask me? I don’t know,” confesses 
Mrs. Knole, when I ask her this 
question. “It seems strange, but I have never 
thought about it. I have always furnished my 
houses as I wanted them to be without thinking 
why I did it. I suppose most women are 
like that—they don’t think much about their 
schemes of decoration. They merely have what 
they like and admire.” 

“But if you were given your choice, what 
would you do?” 

“IT suppose I should unconsciously demand 
certain qualities . . .” 

“Yes ?” 

“For instance, my bedroom must be restful. 
That sounds a commonplace statement—but 
the quality of restfulness is not so easy to 
achieve. A restful background is only achieved 
by careful selection and the elimination of 
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unnecessary detail. Do you remember our talk 
about colours? Personally, I find light blue or 
light green the most restful colours. Then there 
is that awful question of lighting. Soft and 
restful lighting is essential in a bedroom. What 
else does one want? A comfortable bed, a soft 
carpet on the floor, plenty of cupboards or 
wardrobes for one’s dresses, a proper dressing- 
mirror, a sensibly-planned bedside table—I 
think that almost completes the list of my 
requirements.” 

“Tt’s interesting how we crave peace and 
quiet in our bedrooms.” 

“Can you wonder? As far as I can judge, 
the world seems to get noisier every year.” 

“Well, what with air-conditioning and this 
new Filteraire apparatus, in a few years we 
shall all be able to sleep in peace.” 

‘What is this new Filteraire ?”’ 

“Tt is a new invention that deadens the 
sound in a room, and also purifies the air 
coming in from outside. The great advantage 
of this particular invention is that it can be 
fitted to any existing window. The apparatus is 
quite small—actually it is a low box shape, 
about nine inches high, with a grille set in the 
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centre. Inside the machine there is a blower, a 
special air filter, and a patent silencer that 
absorbs all the noise coming in from the street. 
It plugs into the wall like any other electric 
fitting, and can be moved from room to room 
if necessary. I am sure that it will interest you 
when you see it.” 

“It sounds most practical. Meanwhile, I 
suppose we shall have to bear the racket of 
sound as best we can.” 

“Tt needn’t be as bad as that! Even now 
there are ways of minimizing outside sounds. 
Floors and walls lined with cork, for instance. 
And even interlined curtains deaden the noise. 
Double windows are another way out.” 

“Yes, I know. But I’m old-fashioned enough 
to want to have fresh air in my rooms.” 

“You’re incorrigible! Anyhow, I am going 
to try one of these new Filteraire appliances in 
my own bedroom, and I’m sure that you will 
approve of it. Now I want you to see the 
sketch of my bedroom. Here it is, on the page 
opposite.” 

“Tt looks very practical and masculine.” 

“Of course it is. I feel that a man’s bedroom 
should be simple, but that doesn’t mean that it 
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should be uncomfortable. If you look at this 
plan, you will see that it is very carefully 
thought out. You will remember that I decided 
to paint the walls and ceiling ivory with a touch 
of yellow in it. The furniture is made on the 
built-in principle. This has two advantages. It 
enables me to place the bed in the angle 
between the two walls, and it also allows me 
to use my existing box-mattress and overlay.” 

““How practical you are!” 

“Only sometimes, I’m afraid. But I’m learn- 
ing from experience. All the furniture in the 
room is being made in natural waxed mahogany 
which is a pinkish-brown in colour. This wood 
tones very effectively with the ivory of the walls. 
Another wood I could have used was pear 
wood, which is a little richer in shade, but it 
costs more than mahogany, so I decided on 
the latter.” 

“What material are you having for your 
curtains ?”’ 

‘““A modern woven fabric—rather like tweed 
in appearance. It’s made in a mixture of brown 
and cream, and I’m using it for both the 
curtains and the bedspread. I’m particularly 
pleased with the built-in fittings round the bed. 
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If you look at the sketch, you will see that on 
the right side there is a special opening for the 
telephone. Next to that there is a small cup- 
board; then, farther along, there is a shelf for 
books. On the other side of the bed there 
is a low modern bedside table. It’s circular 
in shape, and made in the same wood as the 
béd:é4-5.° 

‘And floor-coverings ?”’ 

“I’m coming to that: the floor is entirely 
covered in a plain carpet which is a light shade 
of brown. Alongside of the bed itself I’m 
having a small rug made out of natural sheep- 
skin. Regarding cupboard space, which you so 
rightly remarked is such an essential feature in 
the bedroom, you will remember that there is 
already a double built-in cupboard cut into the 
wall, whilst across the room there is another 
clothes-closet. I shall outline the woodwork of 
these in a darker tone of ivory, and I’m having 
special inset handles fitted to the doors of the 
double cupboard. Naturally, these cupboards 
are empty at the moment, but they are going 
to be fitted with shelves, drawers, and hangers 
for my suits. And I’m having rails set in the 
bottom of each cupboard for my shoes.” 
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“T see that you have hung a picture above 
your bed. What is that to be?” 

‘‘The choice of pictures is so much a question 
of personal preference that it is almost im- 
possible to make any generalization about the 
use of pictures in a room. The painting you see 
drawn in the sketch of my bedroom happens to 
be a yachting scene by Raoul Dufy. It is gay 
and light-hearted in treatment, with white boats 
sailing across a vivid blue Mediterranean. 
Touches of colour are introduced by the many- 
coloured flags that deck the ships. I think it 
will look well against the bare cream walls. 
But that does not mean to say that I advise 
everyone to hang a Dufy in their bedrooms! 
On the contrary, such a painting would be 
most unsuitable for some people.” 

“Myself, for instance. I should much prefer 
a flower-piece by Fantin-Latour. But what 
would you advise for those who can’t or won’t 
own any picture? Good coloured reproductions, 
I suppose.” 

“God preserve us from the horrors of the last 
century! You know—Love Blinded by Cupid, or 
those awful subject pictures with a story. 
Although I must confess they held a morbid 
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fascination for me when I was a child. The 
Return of the Hero, Hope, or The Discarded Lover. 
How well I remember them all—particularly 
those enormous animal pictures by Landseer. 
This sounds as if I hate coloured engravings. 
I don’t. But if we are going to use reproductions, 
let’s have good ones. I like many of the Medici 
Society prints, and there is an excellent series 
of coloured reproductions of the best paintings 
of the modern school. I lose count of the times 
I have seen Van Gogh’s Sunflowers and Ins 
hanging in a room, but how much better are 
these than the cheap tasteless reprints of the 
Jast century! I think it is an encouraging sign 
that so many people like Van Gogh.” 

“You’re fond of pictures, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I am. But I don’t expect everyone else 
to be.” 

‘“‘Anyhow, we’ve settled the question of your 
picture. Now what are you doing about the rest 
of the furniture in the room?” 

‘““My dressing-table is quite simple. Just two 
sets of mahogany drawers with a full-length 
mirror between them. You will see a small arm- 
chair in the sketch. I think an arm-chair is 
necessary in a bedroom. It creates an air of 
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informality, and adds to the general comfort 
of the room. Apart from this chair, which is 
covered in cream linen, there is a low mahogany 
stool upholstered in the cream and brown 
woven fabric in front of the dressing-table. My 
heating arrangements are easily solved. There 
is central heating in this room as there is in 
the other bedroom. It must have been installed 
when the house was converted into maisonettes. 
However, I am having a small electric fire 
plugged into one of the walls, as this will be 
useful when the heating is turned off.” 

‘And how are you lighting the room?” 

“There is a modern reading-lamp in cream 
porcelain on the low table by my bedside. It is 
fitted with a cream shade bound with brown 
silk, and the rest of the room 1s lit by a strip- 
light across the top of the mirror above my 
dressing-table and by two modern brackets in 
chromium and frosted glass, one of which hangs 
on the wall opposite the bed, and the other 
between the two windows.”’ 

“TI can see that decorating one’s own house 
or flat is hard work.” 

“It certainly is! Still, I enjoy it.” 

Just then Mrs. Knole looks at her watch. 
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“T must leave you,” she exclaims. “I’ve an 
appointment, and I’m late already.” 

“Well. Thank you for being so patient a 
listener,”’ I reply, as she prepares to go. 

“Not at all; I enjoy it. You know, I’m always 
glad to see you.” And with a smile she is gone. 


Reading through the description of how I am 
decorating my own bedroom, some people may 
wonder whether such a scheme would be 
suitable for use in a country-house or cottage. 
The answer is that a built-in scheme, such as 
I have just described, can be used in a country 
setting, but its severity would have to be 
softened by using a floral chintz or a gaily- 
patterned cretonne for the curtains and covers. 
However, there is no doubt that the use of 
built-in or “plan” furniture is more fitted for 
town apartments than the average country- 
house. 

When choosing suitable colour schemes for 
the country as opposed to the city it is almost 
impossible to avoid the use of glazed chintz. 
Apart from the eighteenth-century tradition 
that decreed that this was the most suitable 
material to use in the decoration of a country 
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room, chintz will never lose its popularity. It is 
now obtainable in such a vast array of colours 
and patterns, and it is so inexpensive, that this 
material threatens to become almost too uni- 
versal. However, many charming country rooms 
can be inspired by the use of glazed chintz, and 
here are several schemes that would suit the 
average principal bedroom in a small country- 
house or cottage. 

Paint or distemper the walls and ceiling of 
the bedroom a light primrose yellow. ‘Then 
against this background use a printed glazed 
chintz that has a pink and green floral design 
on a cream ground for the curtains and any 
chairs that may be in the room. In order to 
create a little varied interest, take the green 
found in the chintz and match this in a plain 
green chintz, and employ this plain green chintz 
for the bedspread and upholstery of the bed- 
head. Plain chintzes always appear greatly 
improved when quilted, and I advise you to 
have it treated in this manner whenever possible. 
You now have three colours in your scheme— 
primrose yellow, green, and pink. This is a 
sufficient number of shades for most rooms to 
carry. In fact the fewer colours you use in a 
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colour scheme, the more united and successful 
will be your room. The besetting sin of so many 
interior decorators, particularly in America, is 
that they feel that they must use as many 
colours as possible in one scheme. They have 
been taught that when you are creating a 
colour scheme (let us take the above-mentioned 
combination of primrose yellow, green, and pink, 
for argument’s sake) you must break up the 
colours into rigid contrasts. For example, the 
bedstead in my scheme would be covered and 
upholstered in plain green-quilted chintz; but 
instead of upholstering all the chairs in the 
same chintz as the curtains, one chair would be 
covered in pink chintz, another in green or 
yellow. The result is that the room appears 
cold and soulless. The colour contrasts are too 
rigid. Whereas if all the chairs and furniture 
are upholstered in the same material, a sense 
of harmony and unity is achieved immediately. 

So let us return to our original scheme. We 
are agreed that the use of green and pink 
against a light yellow background is sufficient 
for our colour scheme. Consequently, the colour 
used for the floor covering must be neutral or 
closely related to the other three colours. In 
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this case you can use either cream woven 
matting or a plain brown carpet. 

In old houses rugs made out of clipped 
lambskin, or reindeer, will often look very 
effective when placed on a polished wooden 
floor. 

Modern adaptations of the four-poster bed 
are particularly suitable for country bedrooms, 
and on Plate 1o you will see a small room 
treated in this manner designed by Herman 
Schryver. Here the panelled walls have been 
painted pinkish-beige, and one corner of the 
room has been used to build in a four-poster 
bed upholstered in an unusually printed chintz. 
This chintz has an old floral design executed in 
dull red on a beige ground, and the pelmet 
running round the frame of the four-poster has 
panels of the same fabric cut out separately and 
bound with red ruching. The inside of the bed 
hangings is made in a contrasting chintz with 
a small leaf design in dull red on a pinky-beige 
ground. The bedspread is made in red silk, 
and the arm-chair is upholstered in the same 
material. To complete the scheme the floor is 
covered in a mottled red carpet. 

The last few years have witnessed a growing 
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popularity of special country furniture made 
in white-painted wrought iron, or in modern 
treatments of bamboo. Both kinds of furniture 
can be immensely decorative and provide a 
pleasant change from the old-style garden fur- 
niture. I have seen white-painted wrought-iron 
furniture used for a bedroom, but personally I 
feel that wrought-iron furniture can only be 
used for domestic interiors in southern countries. 
In northern climates it is apt to appear cold 
and hard. However, it is admirable for porch 
or garden uses. 

Bamboo furniture looks best when it is up- 
holstered in chintz or linen, and whereas it is 
primarily meant for garden furniture, I have 
seen it used with great effect for furnishing a 
simple country living-room or bedroom. It is 
an interesting fact that modern bamboo furni- 
ture is entirely an American taste. You see 
very little of this furniture in Europe, despite 
the fact that it is both inexpensive and 
decorative. 

I find that many people are bewildered by 
the many styles that are now available for 
interior decoration. They are especially afraid 
of not using a period style correctly, and in 
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their fear they spoil the room. Undoubtedly a 
period scheme should be correct in detail, but 
you can ruin a scheme by too great an insistence 
on correct details that are frequently unim- 
portant. The usual result of such a treatment is 
that the room appears exactly like a thousand 
others and has no personality of its own. 

Recently there has been a growing tendency 
to mix old furniture with modern fabrics and 
lighting. This is a sensible and practical scheme, 
because it often allows one to use a fine piece 
of old furniture in a modern setting instead of 
storing it away. 

The bedroom is a particularly good room in 
which to experiment with this blending of the 
old with the new. A modern upholstered bed 
will look very well if placed beside a Queen 
Anne dressing-table or a wardrobe inlaid with 
marqueterie work. Similarly, modern mirror 
furniture will look very effective if used with 
eighteenth-century French bedroom furniture. 

An interesting example of a bedroom that 
combines the old with the new style will be 
found on Plate 9. Here the colour scheme of 
the room has been taken from an old blue and 
white Wedgwood plaque. The entire scheme has 
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been concentrated in using these two colours, 
and the result is most attractive. Wedgwood 
blue—which is a special kind of mauve blue—is 
an admirable shade to use in a bedroom, as it 
is both restful and soothing. The walls and 
ceiling of this bedroom have been painted a 
dead white, and the woodwork has been painted 
Wedgwood blue. The curtains are made in a 
rich satin specially dyed to match the blue, and 
the plain carpet has been dyed the same colour. 
The large modern double bed has a square 
upholstered head-board covered in white satin 
buttoned in Wedgwood blue. The specially- 
designed bedroom furniture is definitely classical 
in its inspiration, and thus harmonizes with the 
Wedgwood inspiration of the room. All this 
furniture is carried out in white-painted wood 
outlined in blue. A final decorative feature of 
this bedroom is the specially-made fireplace. 
Copied from an old design, it is made in white- 
painted wood with fluted columns as supports. 
Inset into the mantelpiece are three rare old 
blue and white Wedgwood plaques, two repre- 
senting the seasons, and the third the figure 
of Ganymede borne on the wings of Jupiter 
disguised as an eagle. 
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Here is another colour scheme designed as 
a background for fine pieces of inlaid Dutch 
walnut furniture, consisting of a bed, ward- 
robe, dressing-table, and mirror. The walls of 
the bedroom were distempered beige, whilst 
the woodwork and cornice running round the 
room were painted lacquer red. The floor was 
carpeted in a plain dark brown carpet, and 
the curtains and covers in dark brown silk. 
However, the most striking feature of this colour 
scheme was the treatment of the ceiling: this 
was painted dark blue, the shade of blue usually 
called midnight blue. The result was very 
restful and soothing, but such schemes should 
only be attempted in large rooms. For small 
rooms it is advisable to paint or distemper 
both the walls and the ceiling the same 
colour. 

Finally, when you are designing your bed- 
room it is as well to pay special attention to 
the following details. (1) Cupboard space. If a 
room does not already possess cupboards, pro- 
vision must be made for them. (2) A comfortable 
mattress. This should be an easy item to attend 
to, particularly as the quality of beds and 
mattresses has so improved during the last years. 
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Such items as coloured blankets and sheets are 
a matter of personal preference. (3) Lighizng. 
This is always an important feature in the 
planning of a bedroom. As a rule, avoid using 
a centre light. Instead, try to diffuse the light 
about the room as much as possible. An excel- 
lent scheme of lighting is to have a reading-lamp 
beside the bed on a practical bedside table. 
Then use either strip or concealed lighting 
about the rest of the room. For instance, you 
could conceal strip-lighting behind the pelmet 
that heads the curtains. This always produces 
a charming effect. Another method is to have 
two standard lamps on the dressing-table, one 
on each side; then light the rest of the room 
with several other lamps in various important 
positions. A tall metal standard reflector fixed 
in one of the corners of the bedroom will 
often give you a very satisfactory method of 
lighting. 

I have already mentioned a sensibly-planned 
bedside table. By this I mean a modern table, 
built the same height as the bed, and fitted 
with shelves for books and a special slot for 
magazines, and possibly a small drawer. 

Above all things, try to maintain an even 
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use of colour in the bedroom. This is not a 
room for violent colour contrasts. Rather the 
colours used should blend harmoniously with 
each other. In this manner you will create an 
atmosphere of restfulness and repose. 
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THE GUEST-ROOM 
AND SCHEMES FOR THE SMALL ROOM 


HE spare bedroom or guest-room is 
often neglected. By this time the imag- 
ination of the interior decorator or 
house-owner, exhausted by planning all the 
other rooms, begins to flag, and the tendency 
is felt that any odd scheme or stray pieces of 
furniture will do for this room. Or, more often, 
the spare bedroom also becomes the husband’s 
dressing-room, and as such is left bare and 
disconsolate. Yet in reality it is one of the easiest 
of rooms to furnish and decorate. 

The treatment of the spare room is usually 
ruled by two facts. First of all it is generally 
small in size, and secondly its scheme must be 
economical. So in my own flat I have met 
these two conditions quite simply. The room 
in question has a dark outlook besides being 
comparatively small, so I am decorating it in a 
schemethatwill make it both light and attractive. 
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The walls and ceiling are painted a primrose 
yellow, and the doors and woodwork are painted 
the same colour. In contrast the window is 
curtained in a modern printed chintz which has 
a floral design in light blue, pink, and green 
on a cream ground. The single bed is built-in 
alongside one wall with a large drawer let in 
underneath, so that during the day-time the 
bolster and coverlet can be hidden away from 
view. Beside the bedhead, which is of plain 
wood painted a light yellow lined with green, 
there is a small bedside table fitted with a 
reading-lamp. The advantage of the drawer 
under the bed is that it enables the owner of 
the room to use it as a sitting-room during the 
day-time. 

The rest of the furnishing is quite simple. 
There is a fitted cupboard for clothes built into 
the wall opposite the bed, and across the angle 
of the two walls beside the window I have 
placed a plain deal table painted green and 
yellow, with an upright chair to match. As 
the room is small, I have left the centre light 
and fitted it with a modern circular fitting 
of white-frosted glass. The oak boards of the 
floor have been left bare and stained a dark 
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brown, and a small woven rug in tones of green 
and beige has been placed on the floor beside 
the bed. Finally, the heating arrangements have 
been solved by painting the fireplace yellow 
and having it fitted with a chromium-plated 
electric fire. A fitted wash-basin in another 
corner of the room completes the scheme. 

An alternative treatment for a guest-room 
will be found on Plate 11. Here the plan of 
decoration is more elaborate. 

This room is used as a study when it is not 
wanted as a guest-room. Consequently the 
arrangement of the furniture is more elaborately 
thought-out. The walls and ceiling are painted 
cream, and again built-in furniture has been 
used. This time the bed fixture is made in 
black-figured walnut, and the wall opposite the 
bed has been fitted with two doors that conceal 
both the wardrobe and the wash-basin. The 
floor is plain carpeted, and a note of decoration 
has been introduced by the strikingly modern 
glazed linen that has been used for the cur- 
tains. This fabric has a modernistic design of 
horses printed in tones of brown on a deep 
cream background, and the space beneath the 
window has been used to build-in a writing- 
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desk in the same wood as the bed. The bed- 
spread is in a woven linen, and other touches 
of colour have been achieved by the cushions 
lying on the bed, which are decorated with 
French appliqué designs in different colours. 

It will be noticed that both these schemes 
are severely masculine. Naturally, in a woman’s 
home they could be entirely different. In 
America, where the guest-room enjoys a posi- 
tion of higher importance than in Europe, 
probably due to the intense hospitality of the 
inhabitants, a great deal more attention 1s 
paid to its decoration, and I have seen many 
charming schemes over there that could well 
be copied elsewhere. 

American women have discovered the charm 
of spotted muslin and organdie for curtains and 
country bedspreads, and undoubtedly these are 
immensely decorative fabrics. They are light 
and airy, and inexpensive. I recently saw 
a very effective scheme in which these two 
materials were used with great effect. The 
scheme was planned for a small spare bedroom 
in a country cottage. The walls were papered in 
a pink check-patterned wall-paper, and the 
room was furnished with reproduction French 
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Provencal furniture made in walnut. The bed- 
spread was made in pink and white spotted 
muslin lined with cream, and the window was 
draped with forget-me-not blue and white 
spotted muslin permanently fixed to the sides 
of the window with broad sashes of blue 
organdie. The floor was left bare and covered 
with several hand-hooked woollen rugs made 
in pink, cream, and blue. 

Wall-papers are admirable for the guest-room 
and they offer a variety of new schemes and 
combinations. There are some new wall-papers 
printed after gingham designs that are par- 
ticularly serviceable and smart. For instance, 
supposing the walls are covered in a blue and 
white gingham paper, the curtains of white 
organdie bound with frills of the same material, 
and a kidney-shaped dressing-table upholstered 
in the same fabric, this makes a good scheme 
and one that is very easy to execute. 

Undoubtedly, many a spare room has to rely 
for its furniture on what is left over from the 
rest of the house or flat. Most people own a 
chest of drawers or an odd bedstead that will 
not fit into the rest of the rooms, and the spare 
room becomes its logical resting-place. But even 
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this fact does not mean that the room need 
be dull in its scheme of decoration. Frequently 
an old-fashioned iron bedstead can be reno- 
vated by merely placing a chintz cover over 
the head and foot rests, and a new coat of 
paint will usually transform an ugly Victorian 
chest of drawers. 

Small touches will often help the atmosphere 
of the guest-room. Those deft thoughtful gestures 
that the good hostess remembers, such as biscuits 
and a cigarette box by the bedside. A few 
carefully chosen books left about the room, 
flowers, a writing tablet and inkstand on the 
table, a proper light by the bed. How often do 
these small details reassure and comfort the 
visitor or shy guest, and yet how often are they 
forgotten by the modern housewife? 

I remember discussing this very point with 
Mrs. Knole. She, belonging to the old school of 
hostess used to entertaining before the war, 
invariably takes enormous trouble about such 
trifle. We were discussing the fact that practi- 
cally everyone reads in bed. 

‘“‘Choosing books for one’s guests is an art in 
itself,”? she once told me. “How difficult it can 
be sometimes! I remember when I was first 
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married I would go through agonies sorting out 
the right books for each guest-room. In those 
days people were far more censorious about 
literature. Of course, one could always play safe 
with the Bible. But in the end I worked out 
quite a formula. In fact, I made a list of bedside 
books.”’ 

‘““What were they?” 

“Well, I found poetry was always safe. You 
know it is very soothing to read a poem before 
you go to sleep. Far more so than a detective 
story—although everyone reads them now. Of 
course, I never expect all my guests to read 
verse, but I find they like dipping into 
anthologies. So I usually give them The Golden 
Treasury or The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Then some of the new books, such as The 
Week-End Book, Rose Macaulay’s Minor Pleasures 
of Life, Aldous Huxley’s Texts and Pretexts, and 
Richard Aldington’s Medallions are all excellent. 
For the younger guests I usually place the latest 
novel or a new biography by their bedside, and 
this usually satisfies their needs.” 

“J must remember your formula. But tell 
me, what do you consider the ideal colour 
scheme for a guest-room ?”’ 
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“As a rule, I have always felt that the pre- 
dominant note in a guest-room should be either 
white or cream. It is a clean and a soft colour 
to use, and I have discovered that different 
people have certain likes and dislikes for par- 
ticular colours. By decorating a guest-room in 
neutral tones you avoid any unhappy occur- 
rences of this kind. Looking back on past visits 
to my friends’ houses, it is extraordinary the 
number of little details that are often forgotten. 
For instance, there is the question of heating. 
So often a room is either over-heated by a 
radiator or so cold that one does not know 
what to do to keep warm. The safest principle, 
I think, is to instal electric fires which can be 
switched on and off at will, so that even in the 
summer when the central heating has been 
turned off the bedroom can be warmed to one’s 
taste. Other essentials that a guest-room should 
have are, firstly a comfortable arm-chair, 
secondly properly arranged lights, and then 
there is the question of clocks. I think there is 
nothing more aggravating than to be kept awake 
by a loudly ticking clock. Why is it that more 
people do not install silent electric clocks such 
as one finds in all the foreign hotels? Or failing 
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that, there are the modern clocks which will 
enable the visitor to see the time without being 
tormented by their ticking. Talking on this sub- 
ject reminds me of the advice a famous hostess 
once gave me. She said: ‘Always sleep in every 
room of your house at least once a year, other- 
wise you have no idea of the discomfort that 
your guests may have to suffer!’ How true that 
is, but how very few people take the trouble! I 
don’t think I would do it myself. It is alarming 
how little we really care about the comfort of 
others as long as we are comfortable our- 
selves... .” 

“But about your cream guest-room.... I 
should so like to hear how you would carry out 
this scheme.” 

“Well, I should either paint the walls dead 
white or a warm cream, and add touches of 
colour by the fabrics which I used in the room. 
Yellow curtains in chintz or a woven linen 
always look well against a white background. 
Green is another good colour to use, and of 
course one of the most obvious combinations of 
colour for such a scheme is blue and white. If 
you use a light warmish blue, I think the result 
is effective, but I am very tired of the royal 
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blue and white which was so popular some time 
ago. I recently saw a guest-room in the country 
which had a very pretty blue scheme. This was 
achieved by painting the ceiling sky-blue and 
gradually shading the blue on the walls to a 
deep shade of sapphire used in the carpet. 
But on the whole, if I were advising a young 
housewife how to decorate her home, I would 
suggest that she should make the guest-room as 
simple as possible. Let her paint her walls in 
neutral tones, and obtain her colour effects by 
he curtain and furnishing fabrics used.” 
Designing appropriate schemes for the guest- 
room raises the problem of how a small room 
should be decorated, because the treatment of 
a small room, whether it be a guest-room, 
boudoir, dressing-room or study, does present 
certain difficulties. Naturally, the two important 
considerations are light and space. Any scheme 
devised for a small room must be light. For this 
reason it is essential to use colour schemes that 
attract the maximum of light. Soft pastel com- 
binations of colours will always look effective 
in a small room. For example, walls and ceil- 
ing painted a light apricot, or a light yellow, 
are both good schemes to use. In treating a 
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small room it is usually best to paint or dis- 
temper the walls and ceiling the same colour 
because, as I have explained already, this will 
unite the scheme and also create an illusion of 
space. Highly-varnished paints and surfaces are 
also advisable, for these will attract light. 
Another point to bear in mind is that of not 
overcrowding the room with too much furniture 
or unnecessary detail. Built-in furniture is ideal 
for the small room because it has the effect of 
unity, and this is a quality that will greatly 
help any small room scheme. Keeping this 
desire for unity in mind, the floors should be 
treated simply and covered wherever possible 
with a plain carpet or a plain-coloured floor 
covering. As a rule it is best to match the colour 
of the wall with either the curtain fabric or the 
tone of the carpet. A small room does not 
demand violent colour contrasts, and a scheme 
containing strong contrasts of colour will only 
cause a feeling of unrest and disharmony. 

It may be felt that I have advocated colour 
schemes carried out in neutral or light colours 
too frequently, but the whole conception of 
modern furniture with its strong simple lines 
demands a restful background. Moreover, a 
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house or flat entirely decorated in this group of 
colours will always appear livable and effective 
because each room will blend into the other, 
and by virtue of the fact that no jarring note 
of colour has been introduced the house or flat 
will possess an atmosphere of quiet restraint and 
comfort. I will try to give you an example of 
what I mean. Let us suppose that the house or 
flat in question has an entrance hall decorated in 
light tones of apricot. Opening off this hall are 
the living-room and the dining-room. The living- 
room is decorated in a light scheme of apple- 
green, and the dining-room is painted a light 
beige. Upstairs the other rooms are decorated 
in schemes of ivory, pale yellow, and beige. It 
will be noted that all these colours are closely 
related to each other; consequently even when 
the doors are open the colours in each room 
will blend with those outside, and an atmosphere 
of harmony has been created. ‘This may sound 
very simple, but such facts are often overlooked, 
and then people wonder why their rooms are 
not a success. Colour harmony is one of the 
essentials of successful interior decoration. 

To return to the question of the small room. 
In many homes a guest-room may not be 
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necessary, or it may be felt that an extra room 
must be used for some more practical purpose. 
People living in small flats or houses do not 
always want to feel as though they were living 
on top of each other, and a small extra room 
which is either used as a boudoir or a study 
provides a room for escape. 

The boudoir is essentially a woman’s room. 
Here she can rest, write her letters and deal 
with the household accounts, and possibly take 
refuge for a few hours from a nagging husband 
or friend. Its whole conception demands a light 
and elegant treatment. It should be planned 
very simply, for in all probability it will be 
quite small. No contemporary artist has ex- 
pressed feminine elegance quite so subtly as 
Marie Laurencin, the famous French painter, 
so I am going to give you a boudoir scheme 
inspired by the colours used in her paintings. 
Her style 1s so individual that people now talk 
of ‘‘Marie Laurencin” colours, and these are 
always soft combinations of pink, grey, and pale 
blue, with occasional touches of light green. 
This particular boudoir would have walls and 
ceiling painted or distempered the light shade 
of pink that is so often found in her pictures. 
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The floor would be carpeted in a light elephant 
grey, and the furniture upholstered in light 
blue and dove-grey taffeta, or artificial satin. 
This room requires little furniture beyond 
a comfortable chair and sofa, and possibly a 
small chaise-longue and a small writing-table 
or escritoire, so it need not be an expensive 
room to decorate. The writing-desk should be 
quite small and made in wood painted a light 
grey lined with blue, and a small mirror or a 
painting framed in mirror will add a touch of 
lightness to the whole scheme. The lighting of 
the room could easily be carried out by placing 
several white or cream reading-lamps fitted 
with pink silk shades in positions where they 
are most required. 

Blue is another colour that is suitable for a 
boudoir, especially as this 1s an occasional 
room, and the slight coldness to be found in 
blue will not affect the scheme too greatly. 
Turquoise blue is an excellent shade to use, 
and would look well if it were used with tones 
of beige. For this scheme the walls and ceiling 
would be painted turquoise and the furniture 
upholstered in a beige woven or antique satin 
material. The advantage of using satin in such 
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a scheme is that it is light-attracting and will 
lighten the effect of the room, besides giving it 
an air of elegance and luxury. The floor should 
be carpeted in light beige or champagne colour, 
and the curtains made in the same material as 
is used for the upholstery. A fireplace framed 
in mirror glass would look effective in such a 
setting, but it would make the whole scheme 
more expensive to execute. Reading-lamps in 
beige or celadon-green pottery would add a 
note of colour to the arrangement, and these 
could have white parchment shades bound with 
turquoise or lacquer red. Should a patterned 
silk or satin be used for the curtains, an in- 
teresting treatment of the reading-lamps would 
be to have the shades made in the same fabric 
as the curtains. This is not done very often, 
and it gives an extremely smart appearance to 
a room. 

An all-white scheme is another alternative 
for a small room such as a boudoir, but the 
dead white walls and ceiling should be relieved 
by using off-white materials such as cream silk 
or damask for the curtains and upholstery. A 
modern cream tufted carpet or rug would 
harmonize well in such an arrangement, but 
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the disadvantage of using this colour for floor 
coverings is that it is apt to get dirty and has 
to be cleaned fairly frequently. 

The study, as opposed to the boudoir, is 
usually a man’s room. Again this is normally a 
small room, but it demands a very different 
scheme of decoration. It is one of the ironies of 
life that whereas women often, and usually, 
prefer to employ men to design and decorate 
their homes, very little attention is paid to a 
man’s comfort in the average home. Men are 
supposed to have no taste, or are suspect if 
they have, and so the average attitude of the 
housewife is that ‘anything will do for a man’s 
room.”” How false this supposition is can be 
proved by recalling the fact that all the great 
artists of the world have been men, and that 
very few women have achieved high rank 
in the realm of painting. Vigée Le Brun, 
Angelica Kauffmann, and Marie Laurencin are 
rare exceptions. In fact, I would almost go so 
far as to say that as a general rule men have 
better taste than women. 

The fact that a study 1s usually a man’s room 
governs the choice of suitable schemes, and 
these should aim at simplicity and comfort. 
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Many modern studies are panelled and fitted 
with bookshelves. This is an excellent treatment 
provided an attractively-grained wood is used 
for the panelling. The best woods to use for 
this purpose are natural waxed oak, mahogany, 
maple, and walnut. Let us suppose that natural 
waxed oak has been chosen for the panelling of 
the walls of a study. Then the ceiling should 
be painted cream, as this will agree best with 
the oak. The furniture, such as it is, will 
probably consist of several comfortable low 
modern arm-chairs, a low occasional table, and 
a modern writing-desk, all made in the same 
wood. Chromium-plated lighting fixtures would 
look well in such a scheme, and touches of 
colour could be introduced into the room by 
the colour of the wood used for the furniture. 
The rich warm reddish-brown of natural maho- 
gany would be very suitable. A built-in fireplace 
with bookshelves fitted on each side 1s often an 
excellent idea for a study, as it saves space, and 
this could be fitted with a chromium- or 
copper-plated electric fire. The rest of the 
decoration will depend on the character of the 
man for whom the study is being decorated. 
Some men will prefer sporting prints or sea 
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pictures; others, usually younger, may like a 
modern painting. 

When you are planning a study special atten- 
tion should be paid to the arrangement of the 
lighting fixtures. A flexible reading standard 
lamp by the arm-chair and a reading-lamp 
on the writing-desk are essential both for 
comfort and good lighting, and the curtains and 
upholstery should be made in some roughly 
woven modern material, carried out in either 
beige, brown, or possibly light tones of red or 
yellow. The floor should be either stained and 
covered with a modern rug or close-carpeted 
in a brown carpet. 

Naturally, many will not be able to afford to 
panel their studies, and for these there are other 
and just as effective schemes. For instance, the 
walls and ceiling of the study could be painted 
or distempered cream, the woodwork being 
painted a slightly darker shade. In contrast to 
the cream walls the curtains and covers could 
be made in a light green fabric, and there are 
many modern printed linens, cottons, and woven 
woollen fabrics that would serve admirably 
for this purpose. The floor should be carpeted 
in brown or grey. 
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It will be noticed that in planning all these 
schemes for small rooms I have concentrated 
the lighting on reading-lamps as opposed to 
central or wall-lighting fixtures. This has been 
done deliberately. The fact that the room 
is small means that a great deal of lighting is 
unnecessary, and it will be found that standard 
lights and reading-lamps will light the room 
just as effectively, and they will have the 
additional advantage of diffusing the light softly 
about the room, thereby creating an atmosphere 
of intimacy and comfort. 

One final word of advice about decorating 
the small room. Avoid such extravagant schemes 
as all-black, dark red, and silver and gold 
schemes; they will only make the room appear 
smaller, and are hardly ever really successful. 
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PLANNING THE BATHROOM AND 
KITCHEN 


O decorative style has suffered so much 

from its commentators as the modern 

movement in interior decoration, and 
personally I feel that many of these ardent 
theorists have done more harm to the movement 
than good by their violent partisanship of 
extreme modern forms. 

Style is a matter of taste, and no amount of 
intellectual argument will make an object accep- 
table or attractive unless it is properly designed 
and graceful in form. Indeed, I have found 
from past experience that common sense is often 
more helpful in planning schemes of decoration 
than any amount of complicated intellectual 
reasoning and theory. Too many exponents of 
modern decoration are over-anxious to convince 
their audiences that they alone are right. In 
modern decoration, as in art, there is room for 
a variety of styles provided that the taste that 
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creates them is sure and good. I am mentioning 
this point because I feel that a great deal of 
nonsense has been written about such functional 
rooms as the bathroom and the kitchen. The 
bathroom in particular has inspired any number 
of quite irrelevant outbursts about the glories of 
modern civilization and comfort. Undoubtedly 
the modern conception of the bathroom war- 
rants a little enthusiasm, but surely its chief 
virtues lie in the fact that it is bright, clean, 
and efficiently and intelligently planned. 

The contemporary idea of a bathroom is 
excellent because it lends itself to standardiza- 
tion. This standardization has succeeded because 
in America it was guided and designed by de- 
signers and engineers who, apart from possessing 
good taste, also knew their jobs. And no one 
will deny that it was the United States that 
gave the post-war world the lead in all matters 
concerning sanitation and domestic planning. 

I think the reason why Americans have 
succeeded so well in this branch of interior 
decoration is that they were the first to realize 
that even in the designing of such practical 
appliances as refrigerators, radiators, and bath- 
room fittings the modern artist is equipped to 
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deal with these problems, and they can be of 
enormous help to the manufacturers in making 
their product both convenient and attractive in 
design. All the leading bathroom and sanitary 
appliances in America are “‘styled”’ by artists 
who are acknowledged leaders in this field of 
design. Moreover, these artists are paid very 
high salaries for undertaking the work. One of 
the chief criticisms that can be levelled at the 
European manufacturer is that he will not pay 
his designers enough money to make it worth 
while for them to devote their whole energies 
to the work in question. 

The keynote of the bathroom should be 
simplicity. In my own flat the decoration of 
the bathroom is quite severe, but special thought 
has been given to the planning of the room. 
The colour scheme is apple-green relieved 
with touches of brown. The walls themselves 
are tiled in apple-green three-quarters of the 
way up the wall, and the intervening wall 
between the tiles and ceiling has been painted 
a light cream. The bath itself is made of apple- 
green porcelain, and the floor has been covered 
in a light brown cork linoleum. I have tried 
other substances, such as inlaid rubber and 
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various composition floorings, but on the whole 
I have found that a good plain-coloured lino- 
leum is the cheapest and most satisfactory 
floor-covering for a bathroom. Various con- 
veniences have been built into the tiled walls. 
For instance, there is a wide recess built into 
the wall just above the level of the bath for the 
sponge and soap. A mirrored medicine cup- 
board has been inset into the wall above the 
green porcelain washstand, and a glass shelf has 
been fitted below this for toilet articles, and this 
is also fitted with chromium containers for 
tumblers and toothbrushes. Beside the lavatory 
seat, which has been painted a light cream, 
there are two recesses in the wall, one for a toilet- 
paper fixture and the other for an ash-tray. 

A chromium-plated tubular heater also acts 
as a towel-rail, and there are two rails beside 
the washing basin for face towels. The ceiling 
of the room is painted the same cream as the 
walls, and the whole room 1s lit by a white- 
frosted glass fitting fixed against the centre of 
the ceiling. The window, which is of opaque 
glass, is curtained in brown oil silk, and the 
bath mat is a modern one worked in an abstract 
green, white, and brown pattern. To complete 
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the scheme a movable glass screen has been 
fitted to the wall beside the bath, and this 
protects one from draughts, and is also essential 
if one wishes to use the shower, which is fitted 
above the bath. 

As a rule it is advisable to decorate the 
bathroom in a monochrome scheme: by this I 
mean that the room should be carried out in 
one principal colour. Suitable colours to use are 
light tones of green, yellow, beige, and blue. 
On Plate 12 you will see a very effective modern 
bathroom designed by Robert Lutyens. Here 
the room has been entirely lined with blue tiles 
outlined in white. The flooring is unusual, for 
it is covered with a grille made in natural 
mahogany, which allows the water to drain 
away underneath through specially constructed 
drains. The bath itself is made in white porce- 
lain, and as there is no window the room is 
artificially lit by a simple modern centre light 
made in white-frosted glass. 

Of course, some people feel the need for a 
more elaborate scheme of decoration in the 
bathroom. I myself have seen some very extra- 
vagant bathrooms in which the walls have been 
lined with onyx and mirror glass. I particularly 
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recall one bathroom in which the walls were 
lined in white marble and the bath-tub and 
wash-basin were lined with gold mosaic. 
Another bathroom had walls panelled in black- 
engraved glass against which were placed rows 
of sapphire-blue glass ornaments. But personally 
I do not think that the modern bathroom calls 
for these Pompeian splendours. So few people 
are handsome or beautiful enough to stand up 
to such a background. The function of the 
bathroom is purely practical, and for this reason 
I agree with the exponents of modernism who 
declare that the purpose of such a room is 
purely functional, and therefore should be as 
simple and practical as possible. 

The modern bathroom with all its practical 
luxuries is undoubtedly an American invention; 
and so it is interesting to note that one of the 
great American sanitary companies is already 
manufacturing ‘‘pre-fabricated”’ bathrooms to 
go with the new “‘pre-fabricated”’ houses. 

These “‘pre-fabricated”’ houses are something 
quite new in domestic architecture, and carry 
the modern desire for standardization to its 
logical conclusion. These houses and bathrooms 
are made in a series of standard units and parts, 
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all of which can be installed and put together 
in a few days. This means that within a few 
years it will be possible to set up a new house 
or bathroom at will. No need to wait months 
for builders to dig foundations and erect 
scaffoldings. Instead your house, complete with 
bath and kitchen, will arrive ready for use 
like a ready-made dress or suit of clothes. 

Now we come to the question of the kitchen. 
I have already described the rough outline of 
the one in my own flat. The scheme is light 
and cheerful with the walls and ceiling painted 
a light primrose yellow and the room amply 
fitted with built-in cupboards painted a bright 
ultramarine blue. However, feeling myself in- 
adequate to deal with all the problems of 
kitchen planning, I sought the advice of one of 
the foremost kitchen-planning experts in this 
country. It is significant of the enormous changes 
that have taken place in modern life that the 
subject of domestic science should have become 
oneof paramount importance in house-planning. 
It seems that the days of the great town and 
country-houses with their vast rambling ser- 
vants’ quarters are gone for ever. Instead, even 
the wealthy are content to run their homes 
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with one or two servants, with the consequent 
result that the whole character of the kitchen 
has changed. The aim of the modern kitchen 
is to be as compact and labour-saving as pos- 
sible. In the United States kitchen-planning has 
reached the level of an art, and even in this 
country experts such as Mrs. Darcy Braddell 
are doing a great deal to raise our kitchens to 
the same grade of efficiency and service. I 
myself found Mrs. Braddell’s advice invaluable 
in the planning of my own kitchen, and as 
her advice is drawn from years of practical 
experience I think it will be of great value to 
anyone who is contemplating planning a new 
kitchen. 

Discussing the arrangement of my own kit- 
chen, I ask Mrs. Braddell what she considers 
to be the essential details in a kitchen. 

“The kitchen ought to be a mixture of good 
planning and pleasing appearance,” she replies. 
‘You ask me what I consider the ideal colour 
scheme for a kitchen. As a general rule I should 
say keep to pale colours for your colour schemes. 
For instance, deep cream with a line of ver- 
milion tiles running round the walls is an 
excellent scheme. I personally like monochrome 
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schemes for a kitchen, with touches of con- 
trasting colours. However, what after all makes 
a room livable? It is not, I think, so much a 
question of giving it a pleasing colour as a 
question of good proportions. Of course, colour 
is very important in the decoration of a kitchen, 
but I would not say that that is the first factor. 
When you are deciding on how to decorate 
your kitchen, remember its aspect. Kitchens 
very often face either north or east. This ques- 
tion of aspect is important, because you can 
afford to use a cold blue in a south room, but 
you can’t in a north one. Again, many people 
knowing that sunshine is a strong yellow are 
under the happy delusion that if they transfer 
that same yellow in the shape of paint to the 
walls of a sunless room they will achieve the 
laudable object of creating an illusion of sun- 
shine. Unfortunately, this is not so. If} on the 
other hand, they will use a pale primrose yellow, 
they will certainly get an effect of brightness 
and possibly even the suggestion of neglected 
sunshine. However, don’t settle positively on 
your colour scheme before choosing your main 
pieces of equipment, because nowadays so many 
pieces are made in light attractive colours, and 
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these will undoubtedly influence the tones of 
the whole scheme.” 

“That is where your planning comes in?” 

“Yes, I feel that the most important point 
about kitchens is the planning from the working 
point of view. Do you know that it has been 
tested that the average perambulations of a 
woman about the kitchen are anything from 
five to two and a half miles a day? In planning 
the kitchen we have got to try and save such 
unnecessary exertions. I am always hearing the 
kitchen described as ‘the workshop of the house.’ 
I think this is only a half-truth, for the kitchen 
is a great deal more than a workshop. It is 
often the most continuously-occupied room, and 
that is a fact that seems to be consistently dis- 
regarded by the disciples of the efficiency-at- 
all-costs school. They cannot really want to 
make the daily work of the housewife com- 
parable with that of the factory hand, yet they 
would appear at times to have you look upon 
the cook in her kitchen as being on all-fours 
with the research chemist in his laboratory, or 
the factory hand in a perfectly appointed work- 
shop where efficiency is the one and only object 
in view. In my opinion, this is not an entirely 
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proper attitude to take. After all, the woman 
in her kitchen is just an individual doing an 
interesting, skilled—but not too skilled—job in 
surroundings which, whilst they must remain a 
workshop, should also make her feel at home.” 

““How does this affect practical equipment ?” 

“IT am coming to that. You see, the arrange- 
ment of your kitchen is primarily governed by 
the correct sequence of work. As perhaps you 
don’t know what that is, I will explain it to 
you. It is this: Delivery and collection of food, 
preparation of raw food, cooking, serving, clear- 
ing, washing up, and putting away—planning 
from the back door to the larder, refrigerator, 
preparation table, cooker, service to dining- 
room, back to draining-board, sink, china cup- 
boards. That is the ideal sequence. But of course 
it cannot always be achieved. However, there is 
one point of planning that should never be 
ignored, and that is the correct relation of the 
sink to the cooker. There is more walking to 
and fro between these two pieces than anywhere 
else in the kitchen. Therefore you must place 
these two pieces in a comfortable juxtaposition. 
An excellent plan is to put the sink under the 
window, with the cooker on a wall at right 
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angles to it and to its right. In this way you 
ensure perfect light for both offices and cut down 
the amount of walking to a minimum. Inci- 
dentally, the space between the two can often 
be used for saucepan racks, where these are 
most needed. When the sink is in the kitchen 
I am in favour of utilizing the space beneath 
for cupboards and fitments.” 

‘And what kind of cooker would you recom- 
mend ?” 

““Most cookers to-dayreach an extraordinarily 
high standard. I happen to know more about 
gas cookers than electric ones, and think very 
well of them, but I am sure the modern electrical 
cooker is quite excellent. Then solid fuel cookers 
have had a real renaissance with the intro- 
duction of heat-storage cookers. What a con- 
trast when one compares the old cumbersome 
black-leaded affair of pre-war days with the 
elegant vitreous enamel models of to-day! A 
point to remember when designing a kitchen is 
the disposition of the gas or electric points. 
Very often in the early stages of the making of 
a kitchen a woman is asked where she wants 
her points. It is no use making a decision in a 
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demand for urgency on the part of the architect 
or builder. You must think of your completed 
kitchen, with each piece in its proper relation 
to the other, before you give them your answer.” 

“What would you consider common faults to 
be found in the average kitchen?” 

“Many people seem to have the misguided 
idea that you can make a dark kitchen lighter 
by painting it a vivid colour. Too many modern 
kitchens suffer from lack of table space. This 1s 
particularly true of the kitchen that is furnished 
with nothing but fitted and built-in furniture. 
When a woman is cooking she needs lots of 
space on which to put things. The patent flat 
table is all right, but modern architects have a 
way of leaving very little other table space— 
especially if it is a small room. I often think 
that the cook in these circumstances must long 
for the now much-abused scullery, where she 
can dump the many things not in actual use 
at the moment, and which she has not yet been 
able to wash up and put away. I find that 
many modern kitchens are too small. Admittedly 
it 1s difficult to fit in a good-sized kitchen at 
times, but I feel that more thought should be 
given to this important room by architects when 
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they are building blocks of new flats. Another 
point that is often overlooked in the planning of 
kitchens is space where the servants may eat. 
In these days of small houses and flats there is 
frequently little room for such contingencies as 
the servants’ needs. Yet after the principal 
meal, when the room is cluttered up with a 
mass of unwashed dining-room china as well as 
pots and pans, there should be somewhere where 
the servants can sit down peacefully and eat 
their own meal. Such a provision can be made 
by seeing that the servants can sit comfortably 
clear of the sink. Of course, the ideal solution 
is to have a small dining recess fitted into the 
kitchen, with possibly its own window. How- 
ever, this is only possible in a new home that 
is being specially built and planned. Whenever 
possible I should always keep the boiler for hot 
water outside the kitchen. Another common 
fault is to have too many built-in cupboards, so 
that when in use all the open doors abut one 
on to the other.” 

‘“‘We haven’t mentioned curtains or floors. 
What do you consider the best materials for 
these?” 

‘“‘Regarding floors, the perfect kitchen flooring 
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has yet to be found. But I believe that a good 
quality linoleum is as satisfactory as any flooring 
to use. I have found that rubber won’t stand 
up to the grease. Cork tiles are excellent— 
resilient, comfortable, and quiet. . . .” 

‘And what about ordinary tiles?” 

‘Excellent round the sink or cooker, but for 
a general floor surface they are not satisfactory 
because they are tiring to the feet, noisy, and 
of course anything dropped on them is lable 
to break. A lot of people advocate jointless 
composite floors for the kitchen, but I have 
found that these too are noisy and slippery.” 
She pauses, and then says: “You asked me 
about curtains. Coloured oil silks, cretonnes, 
and washable printed linens are the best mater- 
lals to use. Personally, I like to see covered 
cushions on all the kitchen chairs to be used 
for leisure. For work I have often thought that 
one ought to have a specially-designed kitchen 
stool. The average kitchen stool is never the 
right height. Finally, I do think it is essential 
that a kitchen should have a uniform table 
height—different levels are always tiring to 
work at.” 

‘“‘And what about lighting arrangements?” 
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“Lighting is another important feature in the 
kitchen. From the point of view of natural 
lighting the room should be so planned that 
the light comes over the cook’s left shoulder 
when she is cooking. As to artificial light, the 
ideal kitchen should have special points over 
each essential unit in the room. For instance, 
a light above the sink, the cooker, and the 
preparation table, apart from the general light- 
ing of the cupboard; but this is not often 
practicable because of expense. However, I have 
found that the modern frosted-glass fittings set 
flush against the ceiling are usually very satis- 
factory, and give the cook ample diffused light.” 

“Are there any other points that you consider 
essential for the well-planned kitchen >?” 

“Yes, cupboards need careful planning. One 
of the modern trends has been to replace the 
old-fashioned dresser by entirely closed-in cup- 
boards. Here again I think the change has been 
too drastic. Personally, I strongly advocate the 
use of an open table-top fixed at a uniform 
height to the lower half of your cupboard. I 
also maintain that two or three shelves in 
convenient positions are essential for things in 
constant use—although, of course, these need 
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not be part of an actual cupboard. Beyond that 
I am in favour of enclosed cupboards, but they 
must have well-fitting doors—the type with an 
overlapping lip edge are the most satisfactory. 
One final point to remember is that it is unwise 
to make a cupboard too deep. Otherwise objects 
get pushed to the back and cannot be reached 
on the upper shelves. A useful width for the 
average shelf is fourteen inches, with those fitted 
about five feet considerably shallower. In this 
way the fingers can reach the back of the 
shelves.” 

“T had no idea that planning a kitchen was 
such an elaborate affair.” 

“Tt need not be. But it needs careful thought 
beforehand. I think a great deal of the best 
modern kitchen equipment originated in 
Sweden and America, but to-day kitchens in 
this country can be as practical and attrac- 
tively-planned as those in any other country.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


HEN you have finished decorating 
and planning the main rooms in 
your home it is a mistake to believe 


that your troubles are over. Despite the fact 
that your rooms are painted and furnished there 
still remains a great deal more to be done. 
Many rooms are spoilt because the decorative 
accessories placed in the scheme do not har- 
monize with the rest of the room. It is almost 
as if the colour scheme gives you the framework 
for your background, while the small decora- 
tive objects such as lights, china, and glass fill 
in the gaps left over and put the final touches 
to the whole picture. 

It may appear absurd that wrongly chosen 
glass or china should upset and ruin an other- 
wise well-planned scheme, but unfortunately 
this 1s often the case. 

Decorative accessories fall into several groups. 
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First of all there is chinaware. I intend to 
deal with modern china as opposed to old 
porcelain and chinaware, as I am using it in 
my own home, and I do not feel that the 
beauties of modern china have been sufficiently 
exploited in the modern interior. Modern china 
is very varied in its design and texture. Much 
of the new pottery is purely decorative. Many 
of the designs are full of fantasy and colour, 
and the products of such famous firms as the 
Royal Copenhagen China Co., Rouard and 
Atelier Primavera of Paris, and Rena Rosenthal 
of New York are amongst the most successful 
creations of the modern movement in the 
decorative arts. Personally, I am not in favour 
of using a number of unnecessary decorative 
objects in a room, but much of this new china 
can be used for reading-lamps and flower 
decorations, and as such play an important 
part in any scheme. 

Because the average modern interior is so 
simple in its treatment, flowers have an added 
importance in the ensemble. Frequently a niche 
in the wall can be made one of the principal 
decorative features in a room by filling it with 
a well-designed modern vase. To-day flower 
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arrangement hasbecome quite a science. Modern 
floral artists have added little to the flower 
arrangements of the past, but they have created 
a wide repertoire of effects. Some people will 
want to copy the multi-coloured flower groups 
so popular in old Dutch flower paintings, and 
these are always effective. Others will wish to 
attempt more exotic arrangements. Undoubt- 
edly, the definite Eastern affinities to be found 
in modern decoration have brought about the 
revival of the Japanese and Chinese conception 
of how flowers should be arranged. The Eastern 
principle is quite simple, and achieves its effect 
by placing one flower or a spray of blossom in 
a round or tall cylinder-like vase. If you wish 
to attempt this style of flower decoration, the 
best flowers to use are those found in Japanese 
or Chinese paintings. These are such plants as 
white and crimson peonies, apple, pear and 
cherry blossom, and sprays of fresh-budded 
foliage. The modern cultivated orchid also looks 
very lovely when used in this manner. 

Some modern florists have attempted to carry 
out definite colour schemes in the rooms which 
they arrange. For example, an all-white flower 
arrangement will look particularly well in a 
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light yellow or blue room. Similarly, vividly- 
coloured blooms such as rhododendrons or 
roses will look striking when placed against a 
dead white or cream background. One famous 
florist has experimented in using weeds and 
vegetables in her floral groups, but such fan- 
tasies have to be beautifully arranged in order to 
be successful. However, groups of white flowers 
placed against a background of green foliage 
do look extremely effective in a modern setting, 
and this probably accounts for the present 
popularity of the all-white floral scheme. 

There is a great deal to be said in favour of 
using the Eastern method of floral arrangement, 
because so much of the modern pottery and 
china is inspired by Eastern models, and much 
of this new chinaware is made in the dead 
Chinese white glaze, celadon green, and the 
Imperial Chinese yellow. It will be found that 
the best modern chinaware is very neutral in 
its colouring, consequently it will harmonize 
with most colour schemes. The modern flower- 
vase as a rule relies on its slender form or curve 
rather than on its decoration for its effect, and 
so excellent is its design that it can often be 
placed in a period setting. 
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Flower arrangements in modern rooms are 
often enhanced by clever lighting, particularly 
when it is concealed. For example, I recently 
designed a dining-room in which there was a 
recess on each side of the mantelpiece. The 
room itself was painted a pinkish-beige, and I 
filled the two recesses with low built-in cup- 
boards, which incidentally covered the radia- 
tors, and had the tops of these two cupboards 
lined with squares of white opaque glass. Large 
modern cream flower-vases were placed on top 
of these cupboards and were illumined by soft 
light thrown from the strip-lighting concealed 
beneath the glass. In this manner the colours 
of the flowers were vividly outlined against 
the beige walls. Sometimes it is possible to 
floodlight a niche or alcove by concealed light- 
ing, and here again groups of flowers will 
appear very decorative. But apart from the use 
of fresh flowers, the fancy of the modern florist 
has roamed far afield and produced a whole 
variety of artificial blooms. Some of the artificial 
flowers, especially when they are made of metal 
and glass, are very attractive, though personally 
I am in favour of using natural flowers when- 
ever possible. On Plate 16 you will see a group 
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of decorative accessories in which artificial 
flowers have been used with great success. Here 
the room is furnished in white-painted French 
furniture placed against a background of 
mirrors, and a low white lacquered occasional 
table carries a large group of artificial flowers 
in a white porcelain pot. This particular group 
is made in green glass with white porcelain 
camellias, and the result is very lovely. How- 
ever, artificial flowers are not always so attrac- 
tively made, and they should be used with 
discrimination. 

Apart from floral arrangements and flower- 
vases, modern china has also produced a series 
of purely decorative figures. Some of these are 
beautiful, especially if they are designed by 
sculptors such as Carl Milles, but others are as 
ugly as the worst products of the nineteenth 
century. In fact, it is impossible to lay down 
any rules about the use of purely decorative 
china. It is a matter of personal taste. If your 
taste is good, you will choose what is right, but 
if you are in doubt about the suitability of the 
china you admire I should advise you to avoid 
using it. Nothing spoils a room so effectively as 
a badly designed group of decorative china. 
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Whilst we are still dealing with the question 
of china accessories it may be as well to deal 
with the problem of mantelpiece arrangements. 
To many people the mantelpiece appears to be 
the logical resting-place for any odd china 
ornament which they may possess. Yet there is 
no reason why the arrangement of the mantel- 
piece should not be planned as carefully as any 
other part of the room. 

The obvious choice for a mantelpiece group 
is either a pair of candlesticks, a pair of decora- 
tive urns, or vases. Naturally, such a grouping 
needs a centrepiece. As a rule this should be 
higher or more important-looking than the 
china or glass objects placed on each side of it. 
Frequently a pair of china vases or urns with 
possibly a decorative group of figures used in 
this manner will look very effective against a 
simple modern background. But try and avoid 
overloading the mantelpiece with too much 
ornament. Sometimes a niche built into the wall 
above the mantelpiece will allow one to carry 
out a more unusual arrangement. This niche 
can either be fitted with a decorative urn such as 
the black and white Wedgwood vase decorated 
with white figures shown in the dining-room 
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on Plate 6, or it could be fitted with a vase 
containing an interesting flower arrangement, 
or an old pottery figure or head would look 
well used in this way. 

Recently there has been a fashion of using 
Victorian cut-glass and wax flowers for a 
mantelpiece arrangement, but this is apt to 
appear fussy unless the room is definitely period, 
and Victorian bric-a-brac, despite its charm 
and quaintness, is apt to achieve its effect more 
in the shape of “smartness” than of beauty. 
Personally, I feel that the Victorian vogue has 
already been rather overdone. Amusing ugliness 
is always a dangerous element to introduce into 
interior decoration. 

When designing a modern scheme it is often 
safer to build-in the fireplace and its overmantel 
into the rest of the scheme. If this is done, the 
overmantel, which will probably be made in 
some decorative wood such as sycamore, Japan- 
ese chestnut, or mahogany, should be left bare 
of ornament, except possibly for a modern 
clock or a group of modern decorative china. 
The advantage of a built-in mantelpiece is that 
it continues the unity of the furniture arrange- 
ment, as it should be built roughly at the same 
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level as the surrounding furniture. It will be 
found that a single level is more restful than 
furniture that rises and falls at different heights 
and levels. Such an uneven arrangement always 
creates a feeling of unrest, whereas a continuous 
line or even level will soothe the eye. 

In some cases where there is central heating 
and the fireplace is not needed, a decorative 
feature can be made out of the fireplace by 
filling it in with a panel of painted glass lit 
from behind, or in other cases the fireplace can 
be masked by a painted or decorative modern 
screen. 

A formal treatment, or grouping, of a mantel- 
piece will always look more decorative than a 
loose assembly of odd china objects, and for 
this reason it is worth giving the arrangement 
of the mantelpiece a little careful thought. 

Apart from decorative objects, there are 
many practical pieces of china being made 
to-day, such as ash-trays and cigarette boxes. 
These look best when they are made in cream 
or white china, and their neutral tones allow 
them to be used in any scheme. The great 
danger in choosing decorative accessories for a 
room is that of being carried away by too much 
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enthusiasm: the room soon becomes cluttered 
up with unnecessary ornament. So as a rule it 
is wiser to have too few ornaments than too 
many. 

Next in the list comes the number of 
modern accessories made in glass. Occasional 
tables made in thick plate glass or mirror can 
look very well in a modern living-room or 
bedroom, but they should be used sparingly. 
Aquariums, coloured glass bowls, and figures 
all have their uses, but again their choice 
and use must be left to the discretion of their 
owner. Screens made out of mirror can look 
very striking in a modern interior, but they are 
expensive. However, there is no doubt that a 
screen of mirror will often lighten a dark corner 
or a badly-lit room. Many people like coloured 
glass, such as is produced by the Venetian glass- 
makers and the French firm of Lalique, and 
undoubtedly it is admirable for flowers and 
table decorations. But when you are choosing 
coloured glass try to remember the laws of 
colour, because coloured glass is ruled by these 
as much as fabrics. There is no doubt that 
coloured table glass will often add a very 
effective note of contrast in a scheme, but any 
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such arrangement must be planned to har- 
monize with the colour scheme of the rest of 
the room. 

The last few years have witnessed a marked 
improvement in the manufacturing of plain 
white glass, and many of these new designs will 
look very well in a modern scheme. I personally 
admire the products of the English firm of 
Powell, the delicately-made glass created by 
Orrefors in Sweden, and the modern designs 
of Steuben and the Fostoria Company in the 
United States. 

With the advent of unbreakable glass there 
is no doubt that glass is destined to play an 
important part in contemporary decoration. 
Already it is an admirable substance to use for 
cocktail bars, occasional tables, and other small 
pieces of furniture, but whether it will achieve 
the universal use as a furniture material as 
predicted by Mr. H. G. Wells remains to be 
seen. 

The danger that confronts us at the moment is 
that we have discovered almost too many deco- 
rative materials. Aluminium, copper, bronze, 
and chromium plating—all these materials 
dazzle us with exciting decorative possibilities. 
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It remains to be proved whether we can employ 
them intelligently. I do not see why modern 
architects and interior decorators should not 
be able to do so, but there is always the risk 
that they may become intoxicated with their 
new-found riches. I have often noticed that a 
rich man’s home has been ruined merely because 
the owner spent too much money on it. The 
artist or interior decorator must know when to 
stop. So often simplicity is more beautiful than 
extravagance. 

In explaining how I have decorated the 
various rooms in my own home I have tried to 
show you the reason why I placed certain 
pictures in the different schemes. Pictures will 
always remain amongst the most valuable of 
decorative accessories, and I feel that I must 
return to this question once again. 

The modern tendency does not advocate the 
use of too many paintings in a room, but it does 
lay stress on the fact that frequently a picture 
will bring life and harmony into an otherwise 
disorganized scheme of decoration. ‘““‘Why are 
pictures so important?” you may ask. The 
answer is that a good painting will give you 
the key to the proper use of colours. A fine 
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picture pleases our eyes because it records a 
pleasure or a feeling that we have experienced 
but have not been able to explain. The art of 
the painter lies in the fact that he imprisons 
the fugitive colours and shapes of life around 
us and presents them to us in their correct 
relation of colour and harmony. He cannot 
afford to make a mistake in his colour harmonies 
—otherwise he is a bad painter. Consequently 
a well-painted picture is a guide to work from. 
It shows us the way to use and contrast colours 
and forms, and if we employ these colours we 
shall be benefiting from the artist’s knowledge, 
quite apart from any personal pleasure we may 
derive from the painting in question. 

This leads us to the question of what kind of 
pictures should go into the modern room. All 
through this book I have tried to stress the 
point that when you are decorating your home 
it is essential that you should choose the right 
colours, the best furniture, and the most suitable 
fabrics that are available. Careful selection of 
the correct decorative details is one of the 
secrets of successful interior decoration. We 
must try and eliminate the good from the bad. 
Consequently, when you are choosing pictures 
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for your rooms try and choose pictures that are 
acknowledged to be works of art, or at any rate 
fine in colour and execution. If you cannot 
afford real paintings, then buy some of the 
many excellent reproductions of old and modern 
masters that are now available. Many of these 
reframed in attractive frames will look almost 
as beautiful as the originals, and undoubtedly 
they will add a note of distinction to your 
colour schemes. 

We now come to the question of how pictures 
should be hung and lit. As a rule it is best not 
to hang too many in one room. Personally, 
I have found that one or two pictures are 
sufficient for the average-sized room. Some- 
times it is difficult to decide in which part of 
the room the picture or pictures should be hung. 
This question depends on the shape of the 
room, the way the walls join, and the position 
of the mantelpiece. However, whatever shape 
the room may be the painting should be placed 
in a position of importance. It often happens 
that this position is above the fireplace or along 
the centre of the main wall. Sometimes a picture 
will look well between two windows, but wher- 
ever it is placed it should be so arranged that it 
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obtains the maximum of light. In dark rooms 
it is frequently advisable to arrange some form 
of light specially for the picture. This can be 
done in a variety of ways. The simplest form 
of picture lighting is to have a strip of light 
fixed above it, and these lights with their special 
metal reflectors that throw the light down on 
the picture can be bought from any art dealer. 
In modern rooms, when the picture is hung 
above the fireplace, it is often possible to conceal 
a strip of tube-lighting along the top of the 
mantelpiece, and this method will light the 
picture very effectively. For the very wealthy 
there is a new system of lighting invented by 
Wendel that spotlights the picture from a 
distance. This system is rather elaborate, but is 
interesting because it enables one to light a 
painting without showing where the light comes 
from, for the spotlight is usually concealed above 
a door or in an architrave at some distance 
away from the picture. 

Finally, do not ignore the use of pictures 
when you are planning your rooms. In the past 
I have seen too many attractive schemes built 
round the colours drawn from a fine painting 
not to realize their value in the decorative 
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treatment of the home. In fact, I have even 
seen ugly rooms redeemed by the inclusion of 
a fine work of art. 

To-day the list of decorative accessories is so 
large that it is difficult to select those that are 
the most helpful and practical. However, I 
think that screens are worth considering whilst 
we are dealing with this question. ‘The modern 
version of the screen is very different from its 
period counterpart. Very few people have rooms 
suitable for the tall elaborately-embossed leather 
affairs that were so popular in period houses; 
nor have many the space in which they could 
utilize the extremely decorative Coromandel 
screens that were so favoured in eighteenth- 
century interiors. The modern screen is usually 
rather low in height, and it can be found made 
in a variety of materials and designs. Twofold 
and threefold mirror screens have either been 
decorated with a lacquered design or painted 
in the modern manner, similarly to the one 
shown on Plate 15. 

Other screens are made in materials such as 
Toile-de-Jouy or modern fabrics. In fact, there 
is no end to the different ways in which a screen 
can be decorated. Screens are useful in many 
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ways. They will often fill an awkward corner 
or mask an ugly fitting. Easily movable, they 
can be placed in different positions, and they 
will often protect a room from unwelcome 
draughts. However, their chief use is orna- 
mental, and as such they have a definite place 
in the contemporary interior. One of the most 
effective uses for a low modern screen was 
designed by Jean Michel Franck, who used 
them to mask the sides of a grand piano— 
thereby harmonizing the somewhat unwieldy 
shape of the piano with a severe modern décor. 

Another important accessory is the occasional 
table. A direct descendant of the elegant little 
table that graced the drawing-rooms and bou- 
doirs of eighteenth-century France, the modern 
occasional table serves many purposes. It can 
stand by a settee and be used as a rest fora 
reading-lamp. Made on a low level of about 
eighteen inches from the ground, it can be 
employed as a games- or tea-table, or a rest for 
magazines and papers. And to-day it can be 
obtained in all shapes and materials. Some of 
the low glass occasional tables with copper or 
chromium tube supports will look well in a 
modern living-room, whilst many of the newer 
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models are oblong in shape and made in wood, 
the top inlaid with coloured tiles. This is a 
serviceable idea because the tiles do not stain 
and are easily kept clean. 

So far I have avoided discussing the cocktail 
bar, but this has become such an important 
feature in contemporary life that I do not feel 
that it can be ignored when dealing with the 
subject of accessories. In many modern sitting- 
rooms a corner can easily be devoted to a 
miniature bar. Apart from filling an awkward 
space or corner, these small bars do give one’s 
home an atmosphere of friendliness and hos- 
pitality. Moreover, they can be made to look 
extraordinarily attractive, and often become a 
decorative feature of the room. One of the most 
interesting designs for a small cocktail bar that 
has been devised recently is the semi-circular 
bar, made out of plain glass bricks with con- 
cealed lighting placed behind them. The top 1s 
made of plain wood painted in tones to suit 
the colour of the room and inlaid with a plain 
coloured linoleum or rubber. This is a practical 
touch, because spilt liquor will often ruin a 
plain varnished wood surface. One of the newest 
ideas is to have a portable cocktail bar, which 
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can be placed either in the dining-room or the 
living-room. These are made in the form of 
cupboards, and one of the best designs, made 
in polished rosewood and faced with strips of 
aluminium, opens out like an ordinary cupboard 
to display a set of three small stools, a miniature 
bar which draws out in three sections, and 
shelves complete with holders for cocktail glasses 
and bottles. 

A strip of mirror glass will also create an 
effective background for a home-made bar. In 
this case the bar is made of painted wood, and 
the bottles and glasses are placed on a series of 
small shelves fixed against the mirror. Mirrors 
will catch all the reflections and colours of the 
glasses and bottles, and in this manner create a 
strikingly decorative pattern on the wall. 

For a small room it is best to avoid building 
in a bar, and use one of the many fitted cocktail 
cupboards instead. In this way the bar when 
not in use does not disturb the rest of the 
decorations found in the room. Finally, when 
building a bar it is best to construct the bar 
sloping at an inward angle and protect it with 
a brass or chromium rail, otherwise you will find 
that people will kick all the paintwork away. 
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I suppose that detachable bookcases would 
be numbered as accessories, and for those who 
are worried by the problem of where to place 
all their books there is nothing better than the 
new unit bookshelves that can be added to at 
will. People are apt to forget the decorative 
possibilities of books. Yet personally I do not 
feel that a room appears lived in unless it 
contains books. Frequently a cleverly-designed 
bookcase will become a definite feature in a 
room, and the varied colours of the book 
bindings will add a note of colour to the whole 
room. 

Hanging mirrors are another group of decora- 
tive accessories that have their uses. This is 
particularly true of a small entrance where a 
decorative mirror hanging on the wall will 
lighten and alter the entire scheme. 

Carved gilt-framed mirrors are admirable for 
a small country room or a diminutive dining- 
room, and their flamboyant carving will fre- 
quentlyrelieve the monotony of a simple modern 
background. Some of the latest mirrors have 
wooden frames covered in rough white plaster, 
and these too have their decorative possibilities. 

Yes, undoubtedly small accessories are impor- 
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tant in a room. They give the finishing touches 
and often relieve the “decorated’”’ appearance 
that so many rooms seem to have when they 
are just completed. I think that the perfectly 
arranged room must not appear too perfect. 
There should be an air of casual informality 
about it. I do not like to see rooms where 
everything is tidily put away, and even the 
waste-paper basket is a model of discreet effici- 
ency. After all, what gives a room that lived-in 
appearance? Flowers, books, and papers left 
casually on a table, the sense of the owner’s 
personality, small trivial objects that lie about 
the room. But I myself do not like to see a 
room barricaded with family photographs. Of 
course, there are modern photograph frames 
that are simple and inoffensive, but somehow I 
always feel that too many photographs disturb 
the atmosphere of a room. Possibly that is 
demanding too much of people. After all, 
everyone must live in the way they like best. 
All a good interior decorator can do is to create 
a suitable background for the personality for 
which he is working. I am all against the 
modern theorists who tyrannize over their clients 
and try to impose their ideas on the weaker 
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heads of others. I know of one famous modern 
architect who was so theoretical in his planning 
that he would hardly allow the people for 
whom he was building the house to have enough 
chairs to sit on. The house may be ‘“‘a machine 
to live in,” but do not make it too much of 
a machine. The charm of well- and attractively- 
designed rooms must in the last analysis always 
depend on their air of ease and graciousness. 
Modern taste may be severe in style, but that 
does not mean that it must necessarily be 
uncomfortable. 

It is through the intelligent use of decorative 
accessories that this sense of ease and comfort 
can be obtained. 
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CHAPTER XIT 
OPEN HOUSE 


T last my new home is ready. Naturally, 
A& painters were late in finishing and 
the furniture was not delivered on the 
promised day. The upholsterers spent several 
frenzied days getting the curtains and loose 
covers ready in time, and it was only after I 
had announced my intention of moving into 
my new flat on a certain day that the electricians 
really finished all their work. 

Of course, even some of the carpets have not 
been properly laid down. But despite all these 
setbacks I have moved in, and the last few days 
have been spent in trying to assemble the rooms 
together. At the moment the rooms still appear 
new and unlived in; the entrance hall is still 
full of parcels waiting to be unpacked, and my 
maid is only just beginning to sort out things 
in the kitchen. But progress has been made. 
After weeks of planning and making decisions 
the place is beginning to appear as I had 
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imagined. There is always something exciting 
about seeing ideas and schemes realized, and 
already I am taking a childish delight in my 
new possessions. Not everything has turned out 
quite as I had planned, but then things never 
do work out that way. However, most of the 
schemes do look just like the drawings I origin- 
ally planned, and I feel gratified that so many 
of the details that I took such trouble to arrange 
have turned out so successfully. 

Do not imagine my new home is perfect. I 
have seen others that I admire more. Still, with 
pardonable pride I do think that it has its good 
points, and I dare to hope that if you could 
make a tour of inspection with me that you 
would agree. 

Coming in from the front door the entrance 
hall appears light and friendly. The yellow on 
the walls and ceiling is not too strong, and yet 
it gives an effect of light and warmth. The hall 
table and mirror hanging above it break the 
monotony of the walls and give the room a 
furnished look. Whilst at night the soft glow 
from the metal reflectors on each side of the 
mirror fills the hall with a pleasing light and 
picks out the indefinite pattern of the cream 
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and yellow woven curtains that are drawn 
across the window. 

Already the living-room is one of my favourite 
rooms. It possesses one great virtue in that it is 
extremely comfortable. Sitting on the settee in 
front of the built-in fireplace, with the sunlight 
streaming in from the two windows, I feel that 
I shall be happy here, and I am pleased with 
the soft green walls, the mellow golden yellow 
of the sycamore furniture, the gleaming copper 
of the lights, and the brownish-beige of the 
modern carpet that covers the floor. I have 
always liked the Picasso lithograph that hangs 
above the mantelpiece, and it seems to har- 
monize very effectively with the other colours 
in the room. Of course, the scheme of the room 
is very simple, but already the white china vases 
filled with flowers, the reading-lamps with their 
white shades bound in green, the low occasional 
table made in sycamore and covered with books 
and magazines all give additional touches to the 
whole room, and I trust that my friends will 
consider it a success. 

I have not yet entertained any of my friends 
in the dining-room, so I do not know what 
their reaction to it will be. At the moment it 
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stands there completed and waiting to be used. 
Anyhow, it has an air of spaciousness and light, 
with its walls painted a light beige pine, the 
window gleaming with its indirectly lit curtains 
of turquoise satin and the whole scheme warmed 
with the rich tones of the mahogany table. The 
curved-backed dining-room chairs upholstered 
in their champagne-woven fabric and buttoned 
in turquoise have turned out quite effective, 
and I like the effect of the strip of mirror on 
the wall above the dining-table with the flowers 
standing in front of it. 

Upstairs my bedroom, with its ivory walls 
and built-in furniture made in natural maho- 
gany, appears to be very comfortable, and the 
cupboard arrangements are convenient and 
practical. Moreover, I find the bathroom with 
its apple-green tiles and brown oil silk curtains 
very cheerful. 

Yes, I think I am going to like my new home, 
although probably in a few months I shall wish 
that I had decorated and furnished it in quite 
a different manner! 

A few days later my friend Mrs. Knole pays 
me a visit. Quite frankly, I am a little afraid 
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advised and counselled me so often about it, 
she has listened so patiently to all my troubles, 
that I feel she may be disappointed with the 
result. However, she is far too kind and polite 
to tell me so—even if she does not approve of it. 

‘“*I_ must see all over it,’”? she exclaims when 
she arrives. 

“T’m a little nervous of showing it to you. 
You know, rooms always sound so much more 
attractive when you’re planning and imagining 
them.” 

She looks around the hall, and then remarks: 
“I like the first impression. Restful but cheerful. 
I see that you got the wrought-iron umbrella 
stand after all. I think I must have one like it. 
Now let’s see the living-room.” 

Nervously, I open the door of the living- 
room. Luckily the sun is shining, and the room 
looks quite tidy. She comes into the room, looks 
sceptically round, and then sits down in one of 
the arm-chairs. 

“Well?” I query. 

“It looks astonishingly like the sketch you 
showed me. But, you know, I don’t think that 
I shall ever really like modern pictures.”’ 

“Do you think that I ought to change it?” 
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“No, it suits you. Don’t be depressed! I like 
the room, and I think that others will, too. 
It’s comfortable and livable, and not over- 
decorated. Yes, I think we can call it a success.” 

“Well, we worked hard enough to make it 
so, didn’t we?” 

“We certainly did. Now what about the 
dining-room ?” 

Getting up, we go into the next room. 

‘You know, you’ve almost converted me to 
modern decoration,”’ she remarks, after she has 
made a careful inspection of the whole room. 
“T like the colourings of this room. But tell me, 
what kind of table china are you going to use 
in here?” 

“Y had thought of having a modern service 
made in a buff china. Do you think that it 
would be suitable ?”’ 

“Tt sounds admirable to me.” 

And so we continue our tour of inspection. 
Often Mrs. Knole makes some practical criticism 
—those little details that only a woman seems 
to think of—but on the whole she appears 
pleased with the result. 

Later, as we sit drinking tea in the living- 
room, she remarks: 
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“You know, I feel quite sorry that your work 
is finished. Now we shan’t be able to have any 
more talks about decoration.” 

“J shall be quite sorry, too. I don’t know 
what I should have done without your help.” 

““My dear, that was nothing. After all, what’s 
the use of friends if they can’t sympathize and 
listen to you sometimes? Do you remember how 
worried you were when you first began home- 
hunting ?”’ she laughs reminiscently. 

“Yes, that seems a long time ago now. I’m 
certainly a wiser and more experienced man 
by now.” 

“Well, I hope you will be very happy here,”’ 
she adds as a farewell benediction. 

Again I am alone in my sitting-room. All the 
days of planning and scheming are over. Mov- 
ing, redecoration, colour schemes, the choosing 
of the right fabrics and carpets, the arrangement 
of the furniture, lighting fixtures, the equipment 
of the kitchen. All these problems have been 
faced and solved to the best of my ability. The 
job is finished, and the story of how I decorated 
my new home comes to an end. 

In conclusion, I would like to add a few 
general observations on the whole question of 
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interior decoration. Herbert Read has pointed 
out that “aesthetic appreciation is nothing more 
or less than the education of the senses.”” We 
all possess the senses of touch, sight, hearing, 
and smell. In some of us these senses are more 
highly developed than in others. They enable us 
to enjoy music, colour and art, and the more we 
develop these senses the easier such problems as 
interior decoration will become, for interior 
decoration should be a form of art. However, 
the fact remains that most of us need educating 
in this direction, and it seems a pity that the 
school curriculum does not try to help in this 
very important side of living. Perhaps in future 
generations such courses of education will be 
introduced. Personally, I think they should be, 
for I believe that most people have an uncon- 
scious desire to understand these things. In the 
foregoing chapters I have tried to give a simple 
guide to taste in contemporary interior decora- 
tion. In order to make my points more vivid I 
have quoted examples from my own experience 
in this field. No one is infallible, and I do not 
expect everyone to agree with my views and 
conclusions. But if the description of the various 
ways in which I approached the decorating and 
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furnishing of the different rooms in my own 
home gives people an idea or a suggestion o1 
how to approach this problem, I feel that this 
book will have served its purpose. 

Interior decoration will always remain a 
personal matter. The fault to be found with so 
much decorating work that is being executed 
to-day is that it is not personal enough. People 
are afraid of their own taste. They lack initiative 
in attempting to carry out their own ideas. 
They do not try to educate their senses. 
Evidently Ruskin believed this too, because he 
remarks in one of his lectures—a remark that 
I have quoted in one of my earlier books, but 
one that I feel can bear repeating: “‘As regards 
decoration, I want you only to consult your 
own natural choice and liking. There 1s a right 
and wrong in it, but you will assuredly like the 
right if you suffer your natural instinct to lead 
you. Half the evil in this world comes from 
people not knowing what they do like; not 
deliberately setting themselves to find out what 
they really enjoy.” 

Try to discover what you do like, and do 
not be deterred by the advice of your friends. 
I have seen so many rooms spoilt because the 
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owner would listen to the conflicting advice of 
her acquaintances. Consequently an interesting 
scheme or arrangement was ruined because its 
creator had not the courage of her convictions. 

Do not be tyrannized over by your possessions. 
Family heirlooms and old pieces are often very 
beautiful, but they must not be allowed to 
dominate a house. Frequently a fine antique or 
a charming period piece will appear very 
attractive in a modern setting. But it 1s fatal to 
any scheme of decoration if the old pieces of 
furniture are allowed to dominate the colours 
and arrangement of a room. When attempting 
a new scheme of interior decoration it is wisest 
to try and forget your existing possessions. 
Naturally, this is not always economically pos- 
sible, but so many people seem unaware of the 
subtle tyranny of possessions that it is best to 
guard against it. 

It is curious, but I have seen the ownership 
of beautiful old furniture ruin the lives of its 
owners. I remember particularly the story of 
one woman that I know. She possessed a fine 
old Georgian house filled with magnificent 
pictures and lovely old furniture. Unfortunately, 
she inherited little else, and did not have the 
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income to live up to the house. In vain her 
friends begged her to sell some of her treasures. 
Wisely they argued that she need not sell them 
all, and pointed out that the money she received 
from the sale would enable her to live in her 
beautiful Georgian house in comfort. However, 
she remained adamant. She would not sell one 
of her beloved treasures. She would rather die 
first; and so to this day she still lives in her 
house so poor that she cannot entertain or see 
her friends. She is not even happy, because she 
is daily tormented by the lack of money. Her 
possessions give her little pleasure, but so great 
is their tyranny that she cannot bear the thought 
of parting with any of them. 

The most successful way of attempting to 
furnish a house or flat is to furnish the rooms 
gradually. A room is generally more effective 
if it is not too crowded with furniture. Try to 
plan your schemes of decoration in advance. 
This will save you endless expense and trouble 
later on. 

If you are worried by indecision and cannot 
settle on the kind of scheme you desire, leave 
the matter alone and wait until you see some- 
thing you like. So many rooms are unsuccessful 
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because the owners have lost patience and 
just furnished their rooms in a haphazard 
fashion. 

Undoubtedly, the art of interior decoration 
is not easy. It requires taste, the ability to select 
appropriate details, and a subtle appreciation 
of colour. Too many people think that they can 
decorate merely because their friends tell them 
they have a colour sense. Usually the “artistic” 
man or woman is the curse of interior decoration. 
How often does one see rich women who are 
bored with life turn to the career of interior 
decoration! Armed with their social position 
and their money, they manage to blackmail 
their friends into allowing them to decorate 
their homes. The results are only too often 
tragic and unsuccessful. In fact, I feel that this 
amateurish approach towards the decorative 
arts accounts for the many examples of bad 
taste and extravagance which have done so 
much to harm the modern movement. 

Interior decoration is not an amateurish 
career. It demands a rigid concentration on 
detail, it asks for a thorough training in past 
styles, it requires a knowledge of how to use 
light and shade, and colour. Like architecture, 
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it has a technique of its own. It cries out for 
taste and courage. 

“Is universal good taste an impossibility?” 
one may ask. Personally, I do not think so. 
Already tremendous strides have been accom- 
plished in contemporary design, but the whole 
subject is so varied and complicated that some 
kind of general education in the decorative arts 
is badly needed. It remains to be seen whether 
this will be ever achieved. Still, to-day there 
are many artists, architects, and designers who 
are striving towards this ideal. They have 
already faced many setbacks and disappoint- 
ments; however, the desire for good taste sur- 
vives. If only the great departmental stores 
would also subscribe to this desire, a great deal 
could be accomplished in this direction. 

Fortunately, there are recent signs that big 
businesses and the large stores are beginning to 
realize that good design and taste have a market- 
able value, and the last few years have witnessed 
a definite attempt to improve the standard and 
design of decorative products offered to the 
general public. 

Undoubtedly, the public are to blame for 
much of the bad taste that is offered for their 
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consumption. The public is lethargic, and will 
generally accept what it is given. Ironically, 
mass-production methods hold out the greatest 
possibilities for a general raising of the standard 
of taste. 

How effective this can be has been illustrated 
in the efforts of the American and English 
manufacturers who have had the courage to 
employ really first-class artists to design their 
products. Already contemporary fabrics, china, 
and glass have benefited greatly by these new 
mass-production methods. Standardization has 
its dangers, but if this standardization can be 
guided by first-class artistic minds the results 
may be very beneficial. In fact, a benevolent 
dictatorship of taste may be the only factor that 
can save the modern decorative movement from 
disaster. This need not be necessary, and per- 
sonally I deplore such a possibility. The outlook 
I predict may sound rather gloomy, but what 
is really needed to-day are arbiters in taste for 
interior decoration similar to those who domi- 
nate the fashion world. Paris still leads the dress 
world, and it has also done much to foster and 
encourage the modern decorative arts. There is 
a healthy and lively school of artists and 
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designers working to-day in Great Britain, and 
already there are signs of the growth of a 
modern English style that may eventually be 
comparable to the great English styles of the 
past. The other country that is taking an 
increasing interest in the modern movement is 
the United States. Beside these, countries such 
as Sweden, Germany, and Austria have all 
added their share of new ideas to the contem- 
porary movement, so perhaps on the whole 
there is still hope for a general modern style 
that will be equal in beauty and fine design to 
the great decorative styles of the past. Myself, 
an ardent admirer of the modern movement, I 
hope that this may come to pass. 

I have insisted on the importance of the 
personal touch in the planning of schemes of 
interior decoration. However, this does not 
mean that one should ignore the services and 
experience of architects and interior decorators. 
On the contrary, they constitute what leader- 
ship there is in contemporary decoration, and 
their advice and help is essential to the crea- 
tion of a successful scheme. Some people with 
good taste can afford to experiment with their 
own ideas. But the average woman needs 
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help and guidance in the planning of her 
home. Personal experiments in the field of 
interior decoration will often prove a very 
expensive undertaking unless they are guided 
by the experience and taste of the professional 
interior decorator. Even if you cannot afford to 
entrust the complete decoration of your home 
to the care of a good architect or interior 
decorator, it is invariably wiser to consult 
them for professional advice. Such advice can 
always be obtained for a moderate fee, and 
is usually well worth having. The world to- 
day is full of clever and talented interior 
decorators, so do not ignore their advice and 
help. 

Some people may wonder how they should 
choose the right interior decorator or architect 
to employ for the designing of their rooms. This 
again must remain a matter of personal choice. 
It is significant of the great interest taken in all 
decorating matters that the Press in all countries 
now devotes considerable space to this subject. 
When you are selecting your interior decorator 
look through the various decorating magazines, 
and in this manner you will soon find a style 
or manner that appeals to you. The personal 
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recommendation of your friends is often equally 
helpful and practical. 

A final survey of the latest tendencies in 
contemporary decoration may be helpful to you 
when you are attempting to plan or design a 
home. Fashions in interior decoration do not 
change as violently as those in dress. Still, they 
do change slowly. The modern style is continu- 
ally evolving. It discards and assimilates new 
ideas, and this gradual evolution of a new style 
should in time emerge as the twentieth-century 
style as opposed to the styles of the nineteenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Already modern design is less severe. Contem- 
porary taste in furniture demands graceful and 
flowing lines. The square, so popular amongst 
the early designers of modernism, is losing 
favour, and attempts are being made to vary its 
monotony with sloping lines, circles, and curves. 
There is a growing desire for decorative design. 
To-day we are weary of bare surfaces. We 
require colour, light, and shade in our interiors. 
Decorative effects are achieved by the contrast 
of textures. A plain painted wall is relieved by 
having a finely printed fabric placed beside it. 
The simplicity of natural oak or mahogany is 
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enhanced by covering the furniture with a 
woven material that relies for its effect on its 
interesting weave or contrasting mixture, such 
as silk and wool woven together. Decorative 
stones, such as marble and coloured stone com- 
positions, are making their reappearance in the 
modern setting. Contemporary rugs and carpets 
are becoming more luxurious in their colours 
and designs. There is a touch of extravagance 
about many of the new interiors. Man instinc- 
tively craves for pattern and design, and in the 
reaction against the utilitarian simplicity of the 
first attempts at modern architecture and deco- 
ration there is a growing desire for colour and 
rich materials. In his attempts to satisfy this 
want the modern artist has turned back to the 
more exuberant styles of the past. ‘The sophisti- 
cated elegance of Italian and German Baroque 
is beginning to renew its fascination over the 
contemporary mind. Recently the use of white 
plaster draperies and ornamental decorations 
has borne witness to this revival. The great vogue 
for slightly frivolous styles such as Regency, 
Empire, and early Victorian is also an indica- 
tion of the desire to break away from the rigid 
lines of extreme modernism. 
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The twentieth century is past its adolescence, 
and now it feels the urge for sophistication. 
Taste is always rather capricious under such an 
influence. Jaded appetites demand new sensa- 
tions, and one of the dangers that confronts 
modern decoration is the urge to be sensational 
rather than beautiful. The iridescent charm of 
composite glass, the gleaming surfaces of the 
new composite metals, all hold out temptations. 
Nevertheless, good taste is never sensational, 
and the most beautiful modern interiors use 
these rich new materials with discretion. Elimin- 
ation of all unnecessary detail will always remain 
one of the secrets of successful interior decora- 
tion. 

Many people are still afraid of modernism. 
They cling tenaciously to past styles. They are 
frightened to venture into the unknown paths 
of modern engineering and construction. And 
yet never has mankind possessed more novel 
and rich materials with which to indulge his 
creative energies and imagination. Modern 
decoration is a growing force. It will become 
universal despite the fears and dislikes of an 
older generation. It is the logical accompani- 
ment to modern architecture. The skyscraper 
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and the great buildings of to-day demand a 
new style. Clever pastiches of past decorative 
styles will not satisfy this need. We must have 
courage and approach the problem of realizing a 
contemporary style with imagination, taste, and 
a knowledge of what we want. Modern interior 
decoration, with its clear-cut lines, its illimitable 
control of lighting, its varied wealth of new 
fabrics and materials, its subtle use of glass and 
metal, offers unending possibilities in the decora- 
tive field. It remains for us to seize them and 
create a style that can take its place proudly 
beside the great movements of the past. Already 
there are signs that this is possible. Let us hope 
that this dream may become a concrete fact. 
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